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"First the blade, then the ear, 


The Monitor’s view 


World stake in Lebanon strife 


Lebanon's role as a flourishing Uee-markel 
Hong Kong of the Middle East gives much of 
the rest of the world a sharp interest in the 
government's efforts to keep civil strife from 
turning into civil war. As a Mediterranean 
outlet for Syria, Jordan, northern Iraq, and 
southern Turkey, Lebanon counts more than 
half of its trade as transit traffic. Its ancient 
city of Sidon (of the Biblical Tyre and Sldoni 
is the Mediterranean terminal of the oil 
pipeline from Saudi Arabia. Another pipeline 
comes from Iraq to Tripoli, main scene of the 
current round of fighting between Christian 
and Muslim elements, the fifth in Lebanon this 
year. 

The Lebanese have exploited their business 
position very shrewdly. (They opened an 
airport designed for commercial jets a quar- 
ter century ago, before such planes were in 
use.) They know the price of letting civil strife 
turn into such warfare or anarchy that 
international commerce would flee. Cairo, for 
example, would be happy to pick up more of 
that transit traffic to and from the Arab world. 

The scores killed and more than 200 
wounded in past weeks tragically emphasize 
the need for more of the kind of compromise . 
which recently resolved the controversial 
issue of using Army troops as a peace-keeping 
presence. This compromise Involved appoint- 
ing a new commander in chief to replace one 
opposed by many Muslims as biased against 
them. 

This post is designated for a Christian in 


Mideast terror and peace 


The Palestinian seizure of the Egyptian 
Embassy In Madrid raises two urgent issues 
— the control of international terrorism and 
the future of the Sinai accord between Israel 
and Egypt. Both were illuminated by Presi- 
dent Sadat's swift, firm, and laudable reaffir- 
mation of Egypt's adherence to the pact in the 
face of the terrorists' demands that he 
abrogate it. 

But the fact that this episode ended without 
tragedy does not alleviate the need for a 
demonstration of international will to combat 
the mounting problem of terrorism. (The 
Madrid instance took place at the same time 
American hostages were being held by Eri- 
trean tiberationists in Ethiopia.) And such a 
demonstration was conspicuously lacking at 
the recent United Nations congress on crimo 
in Geneva. Even a treaty for nations to deal 
with indigenous terrorist groups got nowhere. 
And the whole question of political terrorism 
was finally dropped at the instigation of Syria 
(which incidentally opposes the Sinai accoi-d, 
too) and Algeria (to which the latest Palestin- 
ian terrorists were flown from Madrid ) . 

It can be argued that the achievement of a 
consistent international policy on terrorism 
would not necessarily deter zealots or fanat- 
ics. But world solidarity in opposing such 
tactics could help encourage responses to 
them — such as President Sadat’s — which 
defeat the purposes of the terrorists rather 
than reinforce them. Nations should not have 
. to be individually jarred by terrorists, as 
France ses by. «i attack on the Karls airport, 
before working toward. International control; : 
as France did subsequently. As attorney 
- David - Fromkiri writes Ln Foreign Affairs,. 
''The manifest unwillingness of many govern- 
ments lo use existing legal remedies against 
terrorism shows that the real problem is the 
lack of a will and not the lack of a way.” • 

As for the second Issue dramatized — or 
melodramatized -j at Madrid, the future of the 
Sinai accord clearly depends oh making It part 
of the larger solution in the Middle East rather 
than part of the problem. So far Sudan and 
Saudi Arabia are Egypt's only fellow Arab , 
nations to endorse the agreement. In the 
United States criticism is rising on various 
partisan grounds but also on the basic 
question of whether this 4 'step" increases the 
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chances of war more than would forgoing U in 
the effort for an overall settlement . . 

By this reasoning, Egypt is sidelined as a 
pressure both on Israel and other Arab 
countries, mid Israel with U.S. aid is released 
to entrench itself on the Golan Heights and 
other places where its withdrawal would be 
expected later for eventual conformity with 
the UN mandate of 1967. Since Syria, Iraq, and 
J ordan would not be a military match to Israel 
without Egypt, they might be tempted to rely 
more and more on the Soviet Union — - 
especially if Jordan gets such signals as U.S. 
congressional blocking of missile sales to it in 
votes to be taken by Monday. 

President Sadat’s courageous defiance of 
Arab opinion to stand forthrightly for the pact 
is a hopeful sign. From experience with the 
Soviet Union, he sees the preferability of 
reliance on American good offices. If his 
decisions are perceived to work for the 
advantage of his country, his example could 
bring other Arab opinion around. But the U.S. 
will have to move quickly to foster negotia- 
tions toward peace on Israol’s other borders if 
the present step Is not to become a thorn 
inviting further terrorism along the path to 
peace. 


then the full grain in the oar” 


Lebanon's religiously split society — just ns 
the president is designated a Marnnitc Chris- 
tian with power lo appoint the prime minister, 
who must be a Sunni Muslim. The ar- 
rangement offers a hint of the complexity of 
Lebanese ef forts to mutch governmental rep- 
resentation with various religious segments of 
the community. 

For the Muslim population has been grow- 
ing faster than the Christian population which 
constituted the majority three decades ago 
when the system of power sharing was set up. 
Now It is believed the Muslims have actually 
become the majority, (hough the Christians 
have maintained their edge in governmental 
power. At the same time economic power is 
centered in the Christians, who tend politi- 
cally toward the right. And, though there are 
rich Muslims as well as poor Christians, 
Muslims constitute the lower economic class, 
tending politically toward the left. 

Further complicating the picture are the 
external interests lending support to one of 
the many subgroups or another. Libya report- 
edly is sending tens of millions to leftist 
Muslims. Such backing could encourage the 
fighting to go on to the point of civil war, 
possibly pulling in other Arab forces and the 
Israelis on Lebanon’s southern border. 

Clearly preferable would be internal steps 
toward easing tensions through making gov- 
ernment more responsive to the situation 
which haB changed so significantly since the 
days when present procedures were in- 
stituted. 


Monday. Scfiiember 22, 1975 

‘And after a month, if you’re tired rowing, ~ 
you can just catch up with the ship again' 
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The drug and poison cases 


A new novel imagines an American future in 
which unbridled governmental drug ex- 
perimentation proceeds through the engineer- 
ing of "informed consent" from subjects whu 
in effect have no informed choice in the 
matter. This kind of future becomes less likely 
if the public concern over now disclosed past 
episodes can be maintained. 

Also like some melodramatic fiction Is 
disclosure of a cache of cobra venom and 
shellfish toxin stored by CIA mon for six years 
after President Nixon ordered such poisons 
destroyed in keeping with public com- 
mitment. Senator Church of the Senate In- 
telligence Investigating committee said that 
the apparent violation was kept from then CIA 
director Helms — and that II was not "unique" 
for CIA actions to be kept from tho CIA 
director. 


Every day swims to bring- new evidence of 
the need not only for clear guidelines but for 
/in individual sense of ethics at /ill levels. 

Tie* Rockefeller Commission's report of 
‘‘clearly illegal" drug research by tho Central 
Intelligence Agency has been followed by 
rejsjrls of Army drug experiments on de- 
ceived or coerced soldiers. This week tbs 
Army's general counsel confirmed that “IWJ* 
nre significant unanswered questions as [o 
whether participation in the program was 
truly voluntary by today's criteria." 

It can only he hoped tluit "today’s critagi 
are indeed lighter than those underjjj* 


experiments of tho previous two dc^®* 

apparently handled. Apart 

questions of legality, llio j 


human anguish is . 

flwsu totally involved 
along with all ihe JHWjvIhg subjects wJJ# 
reactions may never known. To the nwne « 
Frank Olson, whoso family was kept 


Leadership in Northern Ireland 

BKSXSS3S 


Long-time Protestant hard-liner William 
Craig forced the Vanguard Unionist Parity for 
the very purpose of opposing the move toward 
governmental power-shaMng by Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. Now he has apparently 
learned of; and been appalled by the plans of 
loyalist paramilitary organizations to seek a 
take-over If the political situation does ndt 
Itoprove and terrorist attacks continue: And 
he has turned tfwpy from his hard-Hne position 
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Sinai accord 

Cheering dies, 

grumbling 

grows 

In Joseph C. Ilnrsch 

Almost everybody cheered when Egypt and 
Israel signed their latest agreement to move 
in the direction of peace. The date was Sept. 1 . 
Since then cheering has turned lo grumbling, 
and now into considerable, although perhaps 
not decisive, opposition. 

At the time of the signing Israel seemed to 
be the most reluctant party. Now, as details of 
secret parts of the agreement become public, 
it is others who have second thoughts. 

The new questioning is most significant in 
Congress in Washington. It was set off first by 
the original proposal to put American watch- 
ers along the truce line in Sinai — between the 
opposing lines of Egyptian and Israeli guns. 

The questioning has been given further 
range by the disclosure that U.S Secretary of 
State Henry P. Kissinger had signed a 
supplementary private or secret addendum 
(not intended for publication) covering the 
possibility of giving the Israelis both the new 
American F-16 fighters and Pershing ground- 
to-ground missiles. 

The wording of the secret addendum is as- 
interesting to those who arc now debating the 
merits of tli»* Kissinger agreement as is the 
rmii- hy wlii :. ii became public The '-.WMiliiil 
pussu-e 1 wiiieli we quote from the Washington 
Post of Sept . I u and which lias not been denied 
by official Washington ) reads: 

“The United Stales is resolved to continue to 
maintain Israel’s defensive strength through 
the supply of advanced types of equipment, 
such as the F-lti aircraft. The United Stntes 
Government agrees to an early meeting to 
undertake a joint study of high technology and 
sophisticated items, including the Pershing 
ground-to-ground missiles with conventional 
warheads, with the view of giving n positive 
response." 

* I’ least- turn lo Page 12 


South Africa’s 
rand tumbles 

By Humphrey Tyler 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cape Town 

The burning financial predicament that 
has forced South Africa, the most pow- 
erful amt wealthiest industrialized nation 
iu Africa, to devalue fis national Cur- 
rency, the rnnd, by a drastic 17.9 percent ’ 
against the United States dollar, could 
have serious social and political as well aB 
economic implications. 

The immediate' result is expected to be 
an Increase Jn the already frightening 
rate of inflation. Some economists say 
uneasily that It could reach 30 percent by 
the end of next year unless the . govern-, 
mant introduces the most stringent curbs; 
on wage claims and pn prices, and cuts; 
Public and private spending to the bone. ‘ j ■ ! 

within hours of the devaluation! spokes* ( 
*nen for widely different sectors- of tbeiM 
economy were preparing - their custom* 1 ; ;' 
erg for price, shocks. Bankers were pre-1 
ulcting an early Increase In iri tor est rates, i 
jjnd there was a scramble to buy aiitomo^: 
biles while old stocks wef e 1 hy'allable^at ^ ;■ 
old prices. New stocks turivliyj wiU haVel f 
u higher price. O v 
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What moved them to violence? 

Radical women on trial in U.S. 


By Frederic A. Moritz 

.Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

San Francisco 

Apparently underlying the second assassination attempt on President 
Ford in 17 days is the story of a once-well-off, middle-aged, country- 
club suburban woman and her encounter with the complex, shifting, 
partly open, partly underground world of San Francisco -area radical 
politics. 

Sara June Moore, being held on charges of attempting to murder the 
President . has portrayed her background ns consisting of a wealthy 
West Virginia family, marriage to a retired movie-studio executive, 


Editorial comment 


page 32 


divorce, and a lucrative career in accountancy in suburban Danville, 
just outside of San Francisco. 

She encountered the San Francisco-Oakland radical world, generally 
nonviolent but sometimes explosive and peopled by former college 
students, "radicalized" Vietnam veterans, ex-convlcts, and others 
through the food giveaway program set up by Randolph Hearst in an 
effort to free his daughter Patricia, early in 1974. 

The FBI confirms that for a period. Miss Moore acted as a paid 
informant on the underground. She has told interviewers recently that 
she spied on a suspected Sy/nbionese Liberation Army sympathizer. 

* Please turn to Page 12 


By Frederic A. Mot iu 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

“ l * * • 

San Francisco 

As family and lawyers of Patricia Hearst begin her defense, there are 
already signs of how difficult that defense may be. 

There are also growing indications that headline-catching tactics by 
both defense and prosecution are pushing the case toward "trial by 
newspaper," observers here believe. 

By pleading "temporary insanity" and spotlighting the question of 
alleged "brainwashing," Miss Hearst’s lawyers have raised this 
central, potentially troublesome question: 

Can her "conversion" to the so-called Symbiouese Liberation Army 
best be explained by threats, confinement, isolation from her past, and 
possible administration or drags, as alleged by her legal affidavit 
released this week —or by the possibility that some internal inclination 
within herself even before the kidnapping made her easily persuaded 
toward a rebellious, even violent, new life? 

According to several legal experts and specialists in "forced 
persuasion" interviewed by this newspaper, the question is basic 
because Miss Hearst’s defense has left itself open to challenge on at 
least two counts: 

• The fundamental contradictions between her affidavit filed last 
week and her earlier words on tapes and in conversations with people 
she talked to during her flight. 

* PI ruse turn to Page 12 



West Germany: privileged bureaucrats 

By David Mutch . : ' t : proposed saving up the $400 million pent year th? lowest middle 
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Blink and the TV channel changes 

By Charles N. Elschen 
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Huntsville, Alabama 
Weary of dally office routine? How about 
making industrial diamonds for about 95 
cents a carat, or transmitting sounds on a 
beam of light? How about a voice type- 
writer? And, ff you like undisturbed com- 
fort without leaving an easy chair, special 
glasses to change television channels with 
only a shift of your eyes. 

These and other novelties have arisen 
from the U.8. space program and were 
perfected with inventions which the gov- 
ernment now will give away to venture- 
some people for commercial use. 

Washington has even asked David J. 
Kieseibach of Huntsville, Alabama, to help 
spread the word. He is an ebullient semi- 
retired professor of physics and chemistry 
with a reputation for being able to dig up 
answers to almost any problem. 

“These are not wild dreams," says 
Professor Kieseibach. "They are workable 
systems, all backed by U.S. Government 
patents.” 

Professor Kieseibach began his search of 
patents at the George C. Marshall Space 


Flight Center at Huntsville and has com- 
piled hundreds of possibilities to adapt 
space hardware for everyday use. 

For example, a plant under construction 
at Nashville, Tennessee, will demonstrate 
methods of recycling garbage. Into animal 
feeds. The basic process was perfected ns 
one phase of maintaining astronauts In 
space for long periods of time. Since then, 
scientists have learned how to convert the 
wastes into productive feed pellets. 

Professor Kieseibach says the operation 
will help Nashville ease its garbage remo- 
val burden and provide a greater supply of 
feud to farmers. Besides this, he adds, it’s 
pollution free. Cities will be able to use the 
process to recycle wastes from restaurants 
and food-processing plants, Professor Kie- 
seibach hopes. 

Some city officials and businessmen are 
reluctant to accept results of the govern- 
ment-financed space research. But others 
see it as a windfall. 

The Martin Stamping and Stove Com- 
pany of Huntsville, for example, has used a 
heat resistant cement and light-weight 


aggregate- develop cd for l uunch , 

'»>■ « hnril-to-find cIwTinj 8 

innniifnrlure of decorative gasil U 
fireplace logs. The mixture 
company thousands of dollars H * 
And Now I .ife. Inc., a small family fin, 
has adapted the remote control eyei* 
to aid hospital patients. ThrouS^ 
movements patients can call nurses bZ! 
tci^sion sets, and even turn the%} 

Still up for grabs are such items as self 
lubricating gems, gauges which could 
warn drivers of imminent blowouts and l 
light beam, .similar to u laser which 
transmits sound waves. And for arm-chair 
quarterbacks there's a new gome of foot- 
ball chess, developed and patented hv 
space scientists during their free mo- 
ments. It substitutes linemen and a back- 
field for the traditional kings, knights and 
bishops. 1 

Another project under way at the Mar. ] 
shall Center will attempt to reduce the size I 
of solar energy panels used on orbiHia/ 
laboratories to workable models for &n\ 
average home. I 

Professor Kieseibach says these ( 

a few of hundreds of patents issued for 
space equipment that might hove other 
practical uses. 

CJiaries N. Efsehen is a free - lanes 
writer based in Washington, D.C. 


Peaceful successors to Guv Fawkes 

■ By Francis Renny + 


ETHIOPIA ° QAOE Vr 


From Addis Ababa comes 
a Monitor report on the state 
of Ethiopia and what has 
happened there since Halle 
Selassie's overthrow a year 
ago. 

. See Page 1 6 
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' By Francis Renny 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The British have long been so smug about 
the supposed excellence of their "Mother of 
Parliaments,” it is astonishing to find a sudden 
spate of proposals for blowing the place up. 
Figuratively, of course — though the revolu- 
tionary left and the IRA may have more literal 
plans. But if some of the current ideas are ever 
adopted, the effect will be almost as drastic as 
if Guy Fawkes’ gunpowder plot of 1605 had 
succeeded. 

The ideas, which have been aired in the 
more intellectual journals during the past 
three months or so, are rooted in the realiza- 
tion that just as Participation has become the 
political watchword, people in fact seem to 
have less control than ever over public affairs. 
The reforms which are proposed to deal with 
this fall into three groups: electoral reform, 
constitutional reform and trade union reform. 

The demand for electoral reform might 
never have arisen if British politics had kept to 
a straight two-party system. But the birth of 
'Scottish; WelBh, and Ulster nationalism and 
the refusal of the Liberal party to drop dead 
has made it all too possible for a member of 
parliament to win a seat with fewer votes than 
his opponents combined. Thus the present 
Labour government received the support of 
only 39 percent of those voting — only 29 
percent of the total qualified electorate. 

It might be said that 71 percent of adult 
Britons would rather have had some other 
government than the one they got. At the 
previous election, the defeated Conservatives 
actually got 300,000 more votes than the 
winning Labourites. As for the Liberals: a 
year ago they got 18 percent of the votes, and 
were rewarded with 2 percent of the seats. The 
system has produced this kind of result for 75 
years. 

The theory is that, howeyevunfair,” it does 
produce strong majorities and stable govern- 
ment. But today In fact it is doing neither. 
When there is a change of government, the 
tendency Is for the newcomer to undo as much 
as possible of what its predecessor has done, 
and there is little question that the violent 
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By Gordon N. Converse, chief photographer of The Chrlatlar/sclanoe Monitor 

Does the “Mother of Parliaments" need rescuing? 
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lurches from right to left and back again have number constituency. 
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system which takes into account the voter's 
r second choice as weil as his first. 

fill*. Carr would prefer the West German 
system, which allows two votes, however. He 
thinks the important thing Is to represent 
minorities without destroying the single- 

Trfltnhm* ramaH Iuam 
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done the country no good. Coalition remains a 
suspect, distinctly foreign concept to many 
Britons; but it is remarkable how often one 
hears them say "Why can't all the good people 
get together to pull us out of this mess, instead 
of fighting and calling each other names? " 

It is quite certain that Parliament, as at 
present chosen, is not a fair representation of ' 
national opinion. Both the Liberate and — 
more recently — a section of the Conserva- 
tives headed by ex-mliiister Robert Carr ere 
now urging Borne form of proportional repre- • 
sentatton, usually the single transferable vote 


' Meanwhile, jurists like Sir Leslie Scarman 
have been calling for a new constitutional 
settlement more radical than anything since 
1889: nothing less than a Bill of Rights to 
defend the citizen against a tyrannical parlia- 
mentary majority, and a Supreme Con- 
stitutional Court to uphold, the Bill, The 
trouble with this, as with electoral reform, is 
that it is hard to see a government, powerful 
enough to put through the legislation, actually 
volunteering to cut its ownthroat with either. : 


talking less about checking the Trotskyists 
and wildcat strikers than about Integrating 
the Trades -Union Congress, into the political 
system somehow. Seeing the TUC already has 
so much power — to the point even, as withjbe • 
current wages policy, of drafting state poocy 
— should that not be regularized? Almost 
everyone in the country la eligible for m#*- 
bership of one union or another, so why shoiild 
the Congress not be treated as a kind of Upper 
House, or at least consultative assembly oh 
economic affairs? It might even stimulate 
union members to throw out, their. Comnp* 1 
nists. But most conservatives are horrified et 
the8cheme. . .!■*.. 

At the moment none of .these proposals ^- 
within sight pf realization. Blit taken 1 together- 
with the promised devolution ofpmfey 
through regional assemblies, . they dhow that 


J^iy there is the longstanding "matter of SSS'ft “Seelies, they show that 
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Farmer's threat 

‘We could 
cut off 

Lisbon’s food’ 


Hy Helen (iibson 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Atcobaca, Portugal 
The farmers around here are thoroughly fed 

UP Amtd the soft hills, neat orchards, and towns 
of whitewashed houses in this region 70 miles ; 
north of Lisbon, the talk runs antigovernment 
and very hostile. 

For the 50,000 residents, mostly farmers 
with less than 10 acres of land, Portugal’s 17- 
month-old revolution has gone too fast and loo 
far left. Although they greet the new govern- 
ment, with its overwhelming number of 
Socialists and Popular Democrats, with some 
relief, it is mostly with reserve. 

"You will perhaps consider the people here 
conservative, but when there are changes, 
they like them to be made in short, firm 
steps," said Idefonso Saraiva, state-employed 
agricultural adviser to the area and owner 
himself of 25 acres of local apple orchards. 

“The revolution has brought many changes 
and a great deal of uncertainty, socially and 
economically," he said. “And above every- 
thing, the farmers don’t trust the new author- 
ities. There has been a sense of emptiness, 
‘here inside, about the future — that’s the main 
feeling of the people in these ports." 

Antonio Santos, a paunchy farmer with 
cornflower-blue eyes, put it more simply. 

“The Communists mid the military have 
been running our country, and we don’t like 
it," he said: “K 50 percent of the people were 
diseon ten tori in the old days, you con bcl 05 
percent .’ire today.” 

The people of Alcobaca decided, to show how 
they felt two months ago when they ousted the 
pro-Communist mayor and Backed the Com- 
munist Party headquarters. Several weeks 
later, when Communist Party leader Alvaro 
Cunhal tried to hold a rally in the town 
gymnasium, he was besieged for several 
hours and had to be rescued from mobs by 
troops. 

fib-. Santos and the group of farmers sitting 
at a marble-topped table in Alcobaca’s main 
cafe, shrugged their shoulders about the 
Incidents. 

"Cunhal knew we didn’t like the Commu- 
nists,” Mr. Santos said. “Look, when I tried to 
apply for agricultural credit, they told me I 
was a fascist landowner. I have 2,500 chiekenB 
and If I make five contos ($200) clear over 
three months, I'm lucky. But then everyone 
knows that the three men running our 
agricultural credit scheme in Alcobaca are 
Communists." 

Jorge Ferreira, a pig and chicken farmer 
from a nearby village chipped in : . 

"Only if you're a Communist can you get a 
loan. In our village, only one man has had any 
luck. He 1 b not a Communist, mind you, but 


Vlilago market-place 
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After the revolution, a tense of uncertainty 


very, very persistent. It took him 12 trips and 
interviews to see the agricultural credit 
people." 

The farmers loudest complaints are the 
steeply rising cost of fertilizers, pesticides, 
and animal feed — these have gone up 
anywhere from 30 to 80 percent— and the 
correspondingly low prices they have been 
getting for their produce. 

One group of six farmers sitting around a 
mountain of crated, sweet-scented pears in 
the fruit cooperative said they had all cut back 
on their crops and animals, fib:. Saraiva, who 
travels around the region, admitted this was 
tl*UG« 

1 *1 and all my colleagues find we have less to 
do out in the field because there are fewer 
crops. Instead, we have a lot more bureau- 
cratic paperwork In the office," he said. 

For fib:. Ferreira, it was not the cost of the 
feed for bis chickens that roused his greatest 
anger, but.his troubles with the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 


“I hope the new people in there are some 
good. So far all the people we have had in 
charge since the revolution haven't known 
anything about farming and they didn’t seem 
to want to know. During the chicken crisis last 
September, when I lost most of my money, I 
would go to the ministry in Lisbon once a 
week. I doubt whether any official had seen a 
chicken except on a plate. We were shuttled 
from office to office. Nothing was ever done," 
he said. 

"There Is only one way to make the 
government understand our problems," said 
Mr. Santos. "Cut the main road to Lisbon.” 

A visitor from Lisbon looked surprised. 
"You can't be serious — that’s the main road 
north," he said. 

The farmers looked at one another and all 
nodded. 

"Oh yes, we are serials, " another said. *'lf 
things don’t get a lot better soon, we’ll atpp all 
supplies going to the capital. Then they’ll 
listentous.” 


Britain’s new 
blast furnace 
still idle 

By Takeshi Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

British Steel has averted a steel strike. But 
Us new blast furnace at Llanwern thrusts its 
proud head into the sky, smokeless and silent. 

Blast fuvnacemen who threatened a nation- 
wide strike are back at work at Llanwern and 
Scunthorpe. Hector Smith, leader 6f 13,500 
men of the National Union of Blast Furnace- 
men, listened to the appeals of fellow trade- 
union leaders and of some of his own men that 
a strike now would be disastrous for the 
British economy and cause enormous hard- 
ship to the strikers themselves in a time of 
recession. 

Even so, the cost comes high. Nothing has 
really been settled. A public inquiry is to be 
held on manning and pay rates for Llanwern 
and other ultramodern blast furnaces to come. 
The results of the inquiry are not binding on 
either management or the union. Meanwhile 
the status quo is frozen. Llanwern No. 3, the 
blast furnace that sparked the strike threat, 
will not be commissioned, although seven 
months have gone by since it was completed. 

British Steel, the state-owned steelmaker 
capable or turning out 26 million tonB of steel 
a year, remains deeply in the red, losing an 
estimated £8 million ($12.6 million) per year. 
The new furnace is part of its modernization 
program; it cost £65 million ($138.5 million) 
and will pour 5,000 tons of pig iron per day, 
over twice the amount poured by older 
furnaces. It requires fewer mm. 

Management was willing to risk a strike 
over Llanwern because the issues It posed 
1 were so important. How many men should 
man the new furnace? How much should they 
be paid, and for doing what? Precedents will 
be set here for all the other new blast furnaces 
coming along. Management's basic argument 
is that despite automation and comput- 
erization, the new furnaces are not more 
arduous to run than the old, that in fact the 
work should be easier. 

The union disagrees. U manning levels are 
to be reduced, it wants more pay. The dispute 
centered around maximum pay, management 
offering up to £100 ($210) per week, the union 
i holding out for £120 to £140 ($252 to $294) 
i depending on hours worked. 

I Blast furnacemen's strikes can and have 
brought the whole steel industry to a halt. Had 
the strike gone ahead, British Steel would 
! have had to lay off 100,000 men and import 
l steel from Western Europe to meet the needs 
of some of Its customers. 

In Industry after industry, problems similar 
1 to those of British Steel keep productivity low 
and costs high. New equipment is urgently 

I needed everywhere to restore com- 
petitiveness. But within the present structure 

f of industrial relations, not much can be dope 
for the men who are made redundant by 

II machines. Trade-union resistance, to te- 

novation remains persistent, , , • 


Spain demands the impossible 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

. Washington 

Spain wants something from the United 
States that the U.S. Government cannot give' 
— either membership in NATO or a mutual 
security treaty with the United States. 

This is the reason why. the 10th round in 
negotiations between the United . States and 
Spain on U.S, bases in the Iberian Peninsula 
ended inconclusively ia$t weak. Diplomats 
concerned with the talks, which began last 
July, believe that further rounds of talks in the 
next two or tiiree months., wfll det^rtiino 
whether there will be a treaty or not*- ; f. 7 
There is no, question, in these tajks, of the' 
Spaniards forcing, the U.S./put of tfte_foW ; 
active bases it now maintains to SpiBdn. Tbese 
are a, naval, base at ftbiaj Just wesV of 


Gibraltar, used by Poseidon nuclear subma- 
rines and one of only two U.S. submarine bases 
in Europe. The other is ,in Scotland. The Rota 
base Ib. relatively new, constructed iii the 
1980s, and by far the most important of the 
U,S. installations in Spain. „ ' 

Three other air bases were originally 1 built 
as long-range bomber bases to . thq.liKps. 
Today one of the bases, at Tbrrejoh. near 
Madrid; is a MUitary Airlift command termi- 
nal and base! far- ^severaj-F-4 Phahtbm squad- 
rontr and some tai^er Wra^ft. Another at 
ZaragOza 3ft northern Spain, is a traintag baro 
with Orr excel lent target' range / The third ; kt 

Moron Jn Bbutoeni Spalij, ^ maintained Mi a 

' ba^ : . ■ ' ■ ? V/ v ;■ . 

to hare the bases! pltis a 


The Spaniards long have sought member- 
ship In NATO, and the U.S. has advocated 
letting them ini , But they have . been 
relentlessly blackballed by. the Benelux coifa- 
tries and,.by the ScanaihaWan membere: 
Norway, Denmerk/aj^,^ 

. : ^ti^^te f!; 

Alternatively; the Spani^irdh Would like! :'k 
; mptual security. treaty with the U:S.;- like 
"those with taptqi, So^toKomi.dnd-' the 


Informants, he is offering continuance of 
credits for .military equipemnt and . service - 
assistance in the form of training aiid maltite- 
nance of equipment. ! .1 -■ . ’ 

! The^ negotiations eteo deal with cultural ' . - 
.! exchange ;imd; nmtual/ed^ , 

nlridsinbotoimimt^es.;, : • 77 . 

Jti the background .looms Ihe qureUpn,# * 
what w|Uhap£en in Spain aftOTtiw^pesfjing of.: 
GenerallBSinkj Franite. Conslaerhig events ta 1 .- ■ 

PortugalVtertbepesslng ofPreslden.tSa$- : ;• 

zar, diplomats are .Wft&iof wedictymjs^; 

a • nA. UieUiUh: 


■ _ , * 


- rrdght' h^W bl Spaihi . Wt)at, the!;^P*h^^ - • 

raMfidrM : ■ i 

Goporruiniste >;m to ■inej:,' how^ sohd'^wverate. 

ray may v " i‘: 

of oi^jy.succdssioii hy;juwi; ■>. ; ; 
i; .tdaet’up ;• 

. ,f-- 

leach'vdth'ita b&togo'nSpdi'n’s^lationsv^ -\ 

; 1; ' v; •••.'/ • 

? y fi % 7 ' _ • 
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West Germany deals in arms and races for space 









Bonn now a major— and cautious— arms exporter 




By David Mutch 
Staff corresponden t of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Bonn 

West Germany is edging toward becoming a 
bigger arms exporter than at any time since 
World War II. 

Chancellor Helmut Schmidt has already 
said, “It is certainly conceivable" that his 
country will loosen up the tight restrictions 
hitherto Imposed on arms exports. 

A meeting of the Federal Security Council 
— which administers arms exports — had 
been scheduled for Monday of last week to 
discuss easing the restrictions. But it was 
postponed “indefinitely" when news of the 
council's intention leaked out. Apparently the 
publicity was thought damaging. (Normally 
the press does not get word of council 
meetings in advance. > 

With unemployment in West Germany up to 
more than a million and exports down 13 
percent, economic pressures from both in- 


dustry and labor are heavy to export more 
weapons. There is a seller's market in the 
world today. 

Germany has the weapons., In the last five 
years government and industry have poured 
more and more money into weapons tech- 
nology. The result: tanks, rockets, helicop- 
ters, guns, and submarines, whose sophis- 
tication and performance have astounded 
experts and lengthened the line of would-be 
purchasers. 

For obvious historical reasons, Germany for 
30 years has had the cleanest of all records for 
self-control in sales of armaments. Only sales 
to other NATO lands are free of restrictions. 

Other sales must be through a government 
license, not granted for arms exports to areas 
of tension. This last rule, and the strictness in 
using it, was one reason why the Shah of Iran 
recently abandoned his plan to buy German 
tanks, commenting: "The Germans will cut 
off supplies if anyone anywhere in the world 
sneezes." 


No one knows yet just how much this will 
change. But one sign is a comment by Herman 
Schmidt, an aide to Defense Minister Georg 
Leber: "The large majority bracket of his 
party [Democrats] share my position that we 
cannot afford to stand still like the Inst 
Puritans." 

The other two parties in Parliament are not 
expected to oppose Increased arms exports. 

Germany already is the sixth largest of the 
world's arms exporters. The world’s two 
superpowers are first: the U.S., then the 
U.S.S.R. There follow -FVance, Britain, and 
Italy. 

Today, of course, Germany is the most solid 
military partner of the U.S. in NATO. It would 
be hard to find a NATO land that would oppose 
Germany's expansion in this area. 

A French spokesman said: “From ihe point 
of view of our people, building a German 
Army was the big question — and that was 
done long ago." 


The Leopard - West Germany's principal battle tank 
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Italian family laws move out of feudal times 


By David Willey 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

' • Rome 

Italy's new family law has officially come 
Into force. It resulted In the celebration of an 
unusually high number of last-minute under- 
age marriages, now forbidden, and the formal 
ending of the legal powers of the Itallhn 
husband as family despot, . 

The new law fixes 18 as the minimum age 
for marriage. Previously It was 14 for girls and 
18 for boys, ■ ’ . 

The new law, however, conflicts with the 
canon law of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which still allows marriage at the earlier age 
of 18 for bajfeahd 14 for. girls. Church lawyers 
and leading Italian jurists ate trying to sort 
out this anomaly. 

A revision of the concordat governing 
relations between the Vatican and die Italian 
state is the most likely solution* but this could 
take many years. 

In the meantime Italian women have gained 
a hew status in the eyes of the law, which 
previously regarded them as the inferior 
partners of a marriage. Husbands could beat 


their wives with impunity, and had the sole 
right to make decisions on bringing up the 
children, and on disposing of the family's 
finances. Now, under the new family law, 
which took 10 years of bitter parliamentary 
battles to get on to the statute book, the 
equality of the marriage partners is formally 
established; and unless otherwise stipulated at 
the time of the wedding, all property is held by 
husband and wife in common. The wife Is ho 
longer bound to follow her husband wherever 
he decides to go to live and is entitled to 
receive regular maintenance payments in 
return for the work she does in the home. 

Children are also better off under the new 
law. Parents are bound to give them a proper 
education, “taking into account their capac- 
ity, inclinations, and aspirations." Illegiti- 
mate offspring also for the first time get 
protection under the law, 

Marriage dowries are henceforth illegal, 
and when one of the marriage partners passes 
on, the other will automatically inherit a large 
proportion of the family assets. Previously a 
widow enjoyed only a life Interest in a small 
part of her husband’s estate hi the absence of a 
will to the contrary. . 

Paradoxically one of the first beneficiaries 


of the new Italian family law has been a 
foreigner. 

Miss Linnea Jarvinen of Helsinki came to 
Italy earlier this month to find her three-year- 
old son whose father Is aSicllian, Alfio Cali. 

The couple split up and their child was 
kidnapped by his father who took him off to his 
family home -in Sicily. Miss Jarvinen traveled 
to Rome in the hope of bringing her son back 
to Finland, but She was stopped at the Rome 
airport by police after the father, taking 
advantage of the old fascist family law, 
asserted his right to keep his own son with 
him. An Italian judge dealing with the case 
has refused to uphold the father's case, and 
there is every chance that Miss Jarvinen will 
eventually be allowed to leave Italy with her 
son, 

There are countless cases of estranged 
Italian husbands married to foreign wives 
kidnapping their children and defying all 
attempts tp. let the children have access to 
their mothers. Now, the right of an Italian 
father to dispose of his family like a feudal 
dictator has been abolished at law. It remains 
to be seen, however; how far the law will alter 
ingrained attitudes and reverse the tradition 
■ that the Italian mate is king. : 


Europeans in space 

By Kenneth W. Gotland 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

West Germany is launching n bid that could 
put it way oul in front in Uic 1980s in the useof 
spuce for industrial research purposes. 

A select group of British scientists and 
industrialists was given a preview of Ger- 
many's plans in London earlier this month 
when Dr. Gottfried Gregor of the Germany 
Ministry for Research and Technology 
< UMFT) addressed a meeting arranged by toe 
United Kingdom Department of Industry and 
the Aeronautical Research Council. 

Dr. Gregcr left no doubt about German's 
determination to explore the weightless 
environment of space, using electric turaces 
and other "tools" for the manufacture ol ne« 
high strength/low weight materials and super- 
crystals for the electronics industry. There 
could be opportunities, he said, for toe 
production of vaccines and other medical 
products benefitting from the unique condi- 
tions of space. 

Although it was hoped to establish a joint 
program with other member countries of the 
10-member European Space Agency (ESA) 
and with the U.S. space agency, it was clear 
from what Dr. Greyer said that Germany will 
be prepared to go it alone with the United 
States ir European support is lacking in the 
present difficult economic climate. 

“We attach particular importance to U.S.- 
German cooperation,” said Dr. Greyer. “The 
success achieved during tile past 10 years of 
joint effort enn be viewed as a convincing 
indication of the potential inherent in such a 
bilateral cooperation." 

The first big experimental stop in West 
Germany's space plans involves both Eu- 
ropean and U.S. cooperation. It involves work 
to be made in a four-man space laboratory 
imw being built in Germany by ihe ESA for a 
7- In 311-rlay earth nrbil in July, I tutu, aboard 
die U.S. revolutionary space shuttle. 

Full details of nppnrl uni lies Tor Space bah 
researchers are being issued by l)r. Gregor's 
Ministry to German Industry later this month, 
which makes it virtually certain that German 
scientists will be the first Europeans to fly in 
space. Dr. Gregcr said about 100 peoplo 
wanted to go. He hoped that interested 
companies, university research groups, and 
other institutions will pul up money for 
experiments. 

One of Germany's industrial giants, MAN, 
has already identified three development 
priorities that appoar to justify study with a 
view to ruturu commercial exploitation. These 
are casting methods for high-quality com- 
ponents for machine construction such# 
blades of gas turbines, the manufacture of 
special composite materials, and the xnanuiw- 
lure of wearproof articles made $o extreme 
limits of accuracy possible' only Inspect!.^ 

Space Lab development is expected to coal 
Europe around $388 million (at May, 1973, 
prices) of which Germany has agreed to pay 
S4.1 percent. Britain's contribution is just 6.3 
percent, behind Italy's 18 percent snd 
France’s 10 percent. 

Experiments to be carried out in the “space 
workshop"— for which Germany alone among 
the ESA nations has detailed plans for the 
1980s — will Involve additional expenditure. 
Member countries have to reach a decision by 
the end of the year. 

^ • • L k" 

Japanese examine bird egg 
believed 80 million years old 

By the Associated Press 

Ilzuka, Japan 

Archaeologists who examined a three-quar-' 
ter-inch-thick petrified egg say they think It ■ . 
was laid some 80 million years ago by sn . 
ichthyornis, an extinct toothed bird about the 
size of a pigeon. • : - ^ 

Ikuo Obata of the research section of 
Tokyo's Archaeological ' Museum ' said 1 - 
ichthyornis fossils have been reported found 1 
in the United States but that ^hls could be tfce , f 
first discovery of an idhthyomis egg. :*wr 
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Will Israel use U.S.-made missiles for nuclear attack? 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The statement made by Shimon Peres, the 
Israeli Defense Minister, that Israel was 
prepared to guarantee not to put nuclear 
warheads on Pershing miBsiles which it wants 
from the United States, has elicited two main 
comments from military analysts. 

1. That a press conference pledge not to use 
nuclear weapons is fine, but that it would be 
more convincing if the Israeli Government 
would sign the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty of 1968. 

Egypt has signed the treaty and is holding 
up ratification until Israel docs likewise. The 
treaty formally pledges signatories not to 
make nuclear weapons and not to receive 
them “from any transferror whatsoever." 

2. That even without nuclear warheads, the 
Pershing ground-to-ground missile would rep- 
resent a devastating escalation in Middle 
Eastern armament. 

The controversy about the supply of Per- 
shing missiles to Israel was compounded by 


word from Amman that King Hussein has 
rejected as “Insulting" the proposal made by 
the Ford administration, in a compromise 
with Congress, to sell nonmobile Hawk an- 
tiaircraft missiles to Jordan. 

Congress previously blocked the sale of 
Hawks to Jordan on the grounds that if 
concentrated in frontier areas they could be 
used for offensive purposes. But congressional 
leaders agreed to the sale which, together with 
other air defense weapons would amount to 
$300 million, if the Hawks were placed 
permanently in the vicinity of Amman and 
Jordanian military bases. 

Prime Minister Zald Rifal called the restric- 
tion placed on the weapons “unique,” as well 
as insulting. He said Jordan would have to 
decline to sign the contract. 

Jordan's rejection of the Hawks raises the 
prospect that King Hussein now may carry out 
his threat to turn to the Soviet Union for air 
defense missiles. This would create a major 
change in Middle Eastern alignments in which 
Jordan has stood out as the only one of Israel’s 
Arab neighbors that refused Soviet arms. 

Concerning possible Israeli use of Pershing 


missiles. Dale R. Tahtlnen of the American 
Enterprise Institute, an authority on nuclear 
weapons. Bays the range of the Pershing, 
although publicly stated to be 480 miles, Is 
actually “probably 560 miles." He added that 
“at Mach 8 speed it could hit Baghdad in 7 
minutes. Even if the (the Israelis) never use It 
the question will be: 'What will be the Soviet 
response?' " 

Mr. Tahtlnen says that the Soviet-made 
Scud missile, which is in the hands of 
Egyptians and Syrians, and which Mr. Peres 
described as the Arab equivalent of the 
Pershing, has a range of 160 to 180 miles. 

The Lance missile, which the Israelis also 
want from the United States, has a 70-mile 
range. Mr. Peres described it as the equiva- 
lent of the Soviet-made Frog missile, which is 
ih Egyptian and Syrian arsenals and which 
has a range of about 45 miles. 

A high Arab official has commented that the 
prospect that the United States might supply 
Pershing missiles to Israel Introduces an 
entirely new element into the relations be- 
tween Israel, the Arabs, and the United 
States. 


A child like 
Josi needs 
your love... 





Little Josi in fur away Brazil really likes the idea of going 
to school. When she was only four years old a letter 
from her mother to Josi’s sponsor said: 

"She spends her time with a school bag and books 
under her. arms and she goes a 'd saying that she is 
going to school . . .” 

But without help, Josi’s happy dreams for school 
might never come true. 

You sec, Josi lives in a crowded slum called a “favela" 
—along with many people who came from rural areas 
in hope of finding work to support their families. But • 
jobs are scarce', especially f or the unskilled. For example, 
Josi!s father works hulling fruit and vegetables and so 
he earns only a meager income. 

Houses in josi’s neighborhood are made with mud 
walls, sticks or palm leaves and floors of dirt or cement. , 
There are no paved streets. 

Josi's home has no windows and the water they use : 
must be carried from a public pump some distance 
away. There is hardly enough money for food or clothes ; 
and , a "favela” child might never have the opportunity 
to go to school. ■ . 

But Josi has a chance. She is one of the lucky pneS ' ' 
who has a CCF sponsor and so she is en rolled irt. a :, 
Family Helper Project. She receives help Wifh mo^ 
nutritious food, clothing, health care and when she is j , 
ready for school, she' will revive ’assistance with school • 
fees, uniforms, apd cl a ssr o o ms tip pi ies; £ • v 1 .- , .j" 

There are; many needy oh i Id rep i h thp "favela^ iyher? 'J , 
Jost. liVes— aftd Jn ot]ier plao^rtbo. These you ngitorp, 

■ may never have a chande for a bater life* utuesf iSOmd;; . ■ ;< 
’ ond. cares enough 'to help; i 

.■*7 ■ r - i . ' . m i ; . r ' 


Through the Christian Children’s Fund, you can 
sponsor a deserving child for only $15 a month. Just fill | 
out the coupon and send it with your first monthly 
check. You will receive the child's name, address and 
photograph, plus a description of the project. 

You are encouraged to write to the child and your 
letters and cards will be answered. (Children unable to 
write are assisted by family members or staff workers.) 

Won’t you help a needy little child through this warm, 
person-to-person way of shari ng? . ... ' ■ ilM . 

■=■=•■ Sponsors urgently needed In Brdzil, India, Guatemala, 
Indonesia, Kenya and Thailand. 

We are happy to send you our summary financial 
statement upon your request. 


Wrlte'today: Yet*ti( J- Mills. . HK)* ' 

CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FI||W, I*. 7**^ 

' Box 26511, Richmond) Va.23261 . ... : . 

' I wish to spOntor ji □ boy , - p ; ..j. •. ; 

:■ ■■ 

•' ' Q Kpd mpre irirortpation,. v: ■ ; ’■ .■» ■ 


Syrian Ambassador Sabh Kabbani autho- 
rized the statement that “what is known about 
the range of the Pershing miSBile is quite 
enough, without any nuclear warhead. It 
would put every Arab city at the mercy of the 
Israelis. That's why this is so serious.” 

Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, at a 
news conference in Cincinnati, showed con- 
cern over publication of the part of the U.S.- 
Israel agreement in which the United States 
promised consideration of an Israel request 
for Pershlngs. 

Washington’s 
arms sales 
to Israel 
embarrasses 
Egypt 

By Joseph FItchctt 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 
Egyptian concern about possible American 
sales of the 458-mile range Pershing missile to 
Israel stems more from Cairo's political 
embarrassment in the Arab world than from 
any fear that the regional military balance 
will be genuinely altered. This is the view of 
Arab analysts here. 

Despite Egyptian disclaimers to its Arab 
allies, little doubt exists in Arab circles that 
President Sadat has effectively abandoned the 
military option ngainst Israel for the fore- 
seeable future. Mr. Sadat himself has said the 
October war showed neither side would be 
al lowed by the superpowers to decide the 
conflict by force. 

Israel is reported already in possession of 
medium-range ballistic missiles, developed 
with French assistance, In the form of the 
Jericho missiles with nuclear warhead capa- 
bility over a 300-mile range, 

Egyptian Foreign Minister Ismail Fahmy 
has spoken of “deep concern” both because of 
the long-term upgrading of armaments in the 
region toward atomic war and because the 
Pershing negotiations have surfaced at a time 
when the Egyptian military machine Is de- 
teriorating. Compounding the embarrass- 
ment, Egypt’s relations with Syria have 
worsened below the threshold Egyptian offi- 
cials expected. 

Egyptian embarrassment is even more 
acute because of the concurrent revelation of 
American strings on an air defence system for 
Jordan. 

Criticism will be even more barbed because 
Iraqi diplomats say the American adminis- 
tration has ordered American companies to 
Ignore feelers from Baghdad about the pos- 
sible purchase of electronic and radar equip- 
ment. 

All these disclosures have fueled accusations . 
hi the Arab, world that J$gypt has paid a high 
price to’ switching allegiance to the American 
camp In, effect,- (J^almndonmentofArab 
- allies and the virtual acquiescence to Israel’s 
getting what the Israeli chief of staff, Gen. 
Mordechai Gur, said on the anniversary of the 
October war this month is .a “far greater 
offensive capacity than in the pest,” according 
to Israel radio. ' ... 

Egyptian mediaare ptoylng^up the difficul- 
ties ralsed over the Pershing deal by; II, S. 

: Defense ^Secretary James R.StAjMingftrjTliis 
• to obviously better newh for Cidro than the 
concurrent reports of the imminent arrival In 
Israel of other weaponiy. which could have’hn 
.immediate mititary impact. . 

Israeli officUdsare quoted s^ingAmeriCM- 
madeCobri* helicopter will shortly riporii the 
. torwl pefopse Fbroc. ,■ Heayily armed .with - 
■ ' 0® r^eto.fari'hnd highly 

H 1 fnij^ufterabie^ manpfactUjred : 

: ; by ; ; the Bejl, Aerospace , 
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The Soviet fleet buildup 

More submarines, but fewer 
nuclear warheads than the West 


By Takeshi Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The Soviet Navy’s rapid buildup during the 
pest decade is 1 ‘cause for concern, but not for 
alarm,” according to a leading Western 
defense analyst. 

Christoph Bertram, director of the Internal 
Institute for Strategic Studies CUSS), says that 
while the buildup has been impressive, overall 
the Warsaw Pact countries' navies are not 
numerically superior to those of the Atlantic 
Alliance. 

The Soviet Navy, he says, has some distance 
to go before It acquires the full range and the 
versatility of means by which the United 
States can project Its naval power Into distant 
comers of the world. 

Mr. Bertram was commenting on the annual 
handbook of the IISS, entitled "The Military 
Balance,” and comparing the defense forces 
of the Atlantic and Warsaw Pact countries. 

Configurations vary 

The IISS handbook does show Warsaw Pact 
numerical superiority in terms of submarines, 
including nuclear submarines. The Warsaw 
Pact has ISO nuclear subs In service io 1975, 
compared with 120 for the Atlantic Alliance. 
But Mr. Bertram points out that in terms of 
warheads, Soviet submarines carry missiles 


with single warheads, while the United States 
has Poseidon submarines with multiple war- 
heads. The Soviets are still in (he testing stage 
regarding multiple warheads for nuclear 
submarines. 

Furthermore, when surface ships are 
counted in to arrive at overall figures, the 
Warsaw Pact’s ships are smaller and use 
different configurations from those of the 
Atlantic Alliance. The Soviet Navy is the only 
element in the Warsaw Pact with “blue 
water” capacity — that is, to roam the seven 
seas instead of being restricted to coastal 
waters. But the Atlantic Alliance has several 
“blue water” members besides the United 
States —Britain, France, West Germ any. 

When Mr. Bertram talks of "con- 
figurations’’ he means the specific tasks for 
which ships and combinations of ships are 
designed. The Soviet Navy has been progres- 
sively strengthening its ocean-roaming capac- 
ity. But it has nothing to compare with giant 
United States nuclear-powered aircraft car- 
riers like the Nlmitzor the Enterprise. 

Its heaviest ship is the 40,000-ton Kiev-class 
aircraft carrier, which may come Into service 
next year, and which may carry 25 short or 
•vertical take-off aircraft. The Nimitz, by 
comparison, displaces 95,000 tons and carries 
100 aircraft. 

The Soviet Union does not yet seem to use 
the “task force” concept. The Kiev-class 
carrier Is heavily armed, and many other 
Soviet ships carry a variety of guns. Inevitably 


there is duplication of functions, whereas 
American ships have limited, specialized 
functions, being designed to operate os units in 
a task force. Their electronic equipment is 
surmised to be superior to thut of the Soviet 
fleet. 

Soviets build support 

The Soviet Union has been building support, 
oiling and landing vessels In Its continuing 
effort to upgrade blue-water capacities. Its 
world-ranging ocean exercises this spring 
simulated assault landings on hostile shores. 
But it is doubtful whether the Soviets today 
possess the kind of intervention capacity 
shown by the United States Sixth and Seventh 
Fleets. 

In the future, however, both for Atlantic and 
Warsaw Pact navies, the element of coastal 
protection Is likely to be strengthened because 
of the efforts all maritime nations are making 
to develop their continental shelves and 
adjacent waters. Small, fast surface ships 
could well be the wave of the future, as 
environmentalists and the changing law of the 
sea make it more and more difficult for blue- 
water navies to roam international waters 
increasingly claimed as coastal waters. 

Meanwhile, the era of large surface vessels 
is by no means over. Could it be that the Soviet 
Union, in building up Its blue-water capacity, 
hopes some day to do in, say, Chile its own 
version of American intervention in Southeast 
Asia? No one really knows. 
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Apollo crew visits Moscow 


By Elizabeth Pond 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Their rendezvous on earth is proceeding as 
smoothly as (heir rendezvous in space. 

One astronaut's wife thought the worn 
leather jacket of the founding engineer of the 
Soviet manned space-flight program at the 
Sergei P. Korolev Museum looked just like 
her husband's jacket. Kent Slayton, biology 
freshman at Stephen F. Austin State College in 
Texas and son of senior astronaut Donald K. 
Slayton, thought history really came alive at 
the Moscow panorama of the 1812 Battle of 
Borodino. 

Astronaut Vance Brand chatted con- 
vincingly in Russian , and the daughter of 
Soviet Engineer Valeri Kubasov got her 
famous father to lift her up onto the marble 
railing in the Lenin Hills to look at Moscow. 

It was the beginning of a two-week goodwill 
tour of the Soviel Union by the American 
astronauts who met the Soviet crew in the 
Apollo-Soyuz space docking two months ago. 
The astronauts and their families arrived last 
week for a visit to Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, 
Volgograd, Novosibirsk in Siberia, and Tbilisi 
and Sochi in Georgia. The cosmonauts will pay 
a return visit to the United States next month. 

U is hardly an American-style tour. There 
are no ticker-tape parades and, in fact, no 
public appearances by the astronauts and 
cosmonauts. 

Enough Russians and Italian and Japanese 
tourists discovered the presence of the astro- 
nauts in Moscow , t h owever , to gather around - 
the Mourist Hotel $nd the Borodino Museum 
to- get autographs arid snap photos. Russians 
said they learned of the visit from televirion — - 
or from Pravda, which displayed a photograph 
of their arrival on page one (next to the 
Council of Ministers greeting to the Refrig- 
eration Congress and below a major spread on 
nmlier Worker’s pay ). . 

Downed World War 11 
bomber found in Holland 

By the Associated Press , 

Amsterdam 

An aerial photo has revealed the location of 
a U.S. Air Force bomber shot down In World 
Warll. ' , " 

The Royal Dutch Air Force said the wreck 
was spotted In the former Zuider Zee, the vast 
enclosing dike now known as the Ijsselmeer. 


The biggest crowd of potential autograph 
seekers — at the Park of Economic Achieve- 
ment — never got to see the astronauts except 
Inside a moving bus. In this park the astro- 
nauts got a better view of a typical Russian 
Sunday crowd than the Russians did of the 
Americans. 

Some of these crowds were attracted to the 
park by the gorgeous Indian-summer sun. 
Others came to see the exhibition of modern 
unofficial art that city authorities finally 
permitted to be shown indoors for the first 
lime on a large scale. 

The exhibit was opened again after the 
opening-day hassle between authorities nad 
artists protesting the censorship of 41 of the 
paintings from the show. In a compromise half 
of these paintings were reinstated. 

At the Korolev Museum academician Koro- 
lev’s wife was visibly moved by the recogni- 
tion of her husband's accomplishments. She 
greeted the astronauts in English — and the 
astronauts’ pant-suited wives spntaneously 
greeted her with a kiss. Astronaut and 
cosmonaut children all gathered for a group 
photograph under a full tree Korolev had 
planted in the large yard. 
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Soyuz crew welcome Apollo crew to Moscow 


Bananas for the spacemen from Leonid Brezhnev 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
... TheChrlstlan ScienceMonitor 

‘ ' -. . MOSCOW. 

A new strategic-arms-llmitatlon treaty with 
the United States would be "of the greatest 
importance," Soviet leader Leonid I. Brezh- 
nev told visiting American astronauts in a 
half-hour courtesy call. 

The Soviet Communist Party general secre- 
tary said he was awaiting the return of 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko from 
talks with President Ford, and Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger to “discuss the 
results and the very essence” of a new SALT 
agreement. 

"If we are successful, really successful in 
elaborating and working opt this treaty, it 
wquld be of the greatest importance not .only 
for you and for us but for ail to come for 
dozens and dozens of years,” he added. , 

Thomas Stafford, American commander of 
July’s joint space linkup between American 


Soviet spacecraft, gave Mr. Brezhnev a letter 
from President Ford. The Soviet leader 
Opened the letter ahd glanced at It, then Joked, 
"Oh, no;, that’s a secret, V and pUt.lt aWayltip . 
readlater.- . •»;" p" •: - V 

For the rest of the meeting around a table in 
the ornate Catherine Hall of the great Kremlin 
palace was concerned with exchanges of 
presents and thanks for the space docking and 
with Mr. Brezhnev’s call for peace. 

From the moment he came in, kissed Soviet 
space officials, and shook hands with the 
American astronauts, a tanned and jovial 
Brezhnev dominated the scene. He gesticu- 
lated animatedly , bantered with his guests and 
with Soviet reporters, and expansively passed 
out bananas to the astronauts. 

The astronauts gave. Mr. Brezhnev an 
Omega Watch of the kind they wore In space; 
in turn Mr. Brezhnev gave Soviet Slava 
watches to the astronauts. The Soviet docking 
commanded, Alexei Leonov, and General 
Stafford also jointly gave Mr. Brezhnev a 


plaque of the medal welded in space by the 
two qf*ews. 

hi his remarks Mr! Brezhnev repeatedly 
referred to tbe Soviet Union and the United 
States .ah "the. two iStagt jJBRWers” and "the 
major powers.” He spoke or these two as : 
mastering outer space together to "pave the - 
way for generations to come.” And he spoke of 
the desire for peace by the peoples of both 
nations. 

Mr. Brezhnev also recounted his interest u 1 
watching the space linkup on tele vision, and. 
said his only thought at the time was to 
the spacemen "a good herring and a half liter 
of vodka.” There was much he wanted to ask : 
the spacemen, he siad, Including "how funny 
we looked down here when you were all. the 
way up there.” . ; . ' ■ -r-W- 

The meeting with the cosmonauts was uJ$ v ; 
first semipublic appearance by Mr. Brezhnev. : 
after this return to, Moscow from a vacation JjL 
the Crimea. Soviet camera crew* 

Western reporters wbt-e ; present throughOOV' 
themeetinc ■ -•f.-" 
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China goes deep into red to buy machines 
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By Rags II. Munro 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
(§> 1975 Toronto Globe and Mai 1 

Peking 

One recent midnight literally half a new 
factory was moving slowly down the wide 
main street of Peking. A long cavalcade of 
trailer trucks was hauling massive processing 
tanks for a new petrochemical or fertilizer 
operation. 

On the sides of the tanks was written “Made 
in Japan." 

It was another instance of the expensive 
technology China is importing and the mount- 
ing trade deficit this country is accumulating 
in the process. 

That growing trade deficit is beginning to 
have far-reaching consequences. Among 
them; 

• Chinese officials are facing increasingly 
difficult choices over what machinery China 
will import and what it will do without. 

• Businessmen on buying trips here are 
finding that exporting companies, presumably 
anxious to reduce China’s trade deficit, are 
offering a greater variety of goods at reason- 
able prices. 

Despite its ideological hostility to capitalism 
and its doctrine of self-reliance in its economic 
development, China does not hide its need to 
import high-technology machinery from the 
West. 

China looks for capital goods .that will lead 


China’s children: 
tittle bricklayers 
or future 
scholars? 


By Chariot teSalkowski 
Chief editorial writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
, Peking 

As China seeks to modernize its economy, it 
faces a deepening dilemma in education: 
Should it stress short-term, mass, practical 
training of technicians from among peasants 
and workers? Or concentrate on developing 
an elite of scientists and scholars who are 
more professionally oriented? Or walk a 
midd|p ground? 

The leadership has yet to come up with 
clear-cut answers. Meanwhile, there seems to 
he considerable turmoil on the educational 
scene. Peking University, for Instance, which 
had close to 2d,Q00 students before the Cultural 
Revolution, is down to S.QOQ. Officials say 
enrollments will increase to about 10,000 in 
coming months but they are vague about a 
timetable. When a group of American news- 
paper editors visited the campus recently, 
there was hardly a student in sight and 
buildings had a shabby air. 

Deputy Premier Teng Hsiao-ping, the man 
who is largely running the government these 
days, acknowledged the state of uncertainty. 

"We are thoroughly trying to reform our 
education and overcome a situation in the past 
where theory was divorced from practice he 
.told. us. “We are still In J the process of 
experimenting but reforms in education take 
longer than a few years, ” ' 

Above all, the Chinese seem determined not 
to create an Intellectual class (as the Russians 
have done) that becomes sensitised to West- 
ern “bourgeois" ideas. Hence everywhere one 
encounters a heavy stress on egalitarianism 
The director of the No. 2. Shanghai Middle 
School ( the equivalent of the 7th to loth grades 
of an American high school) put it in these 
.words: 

"Before the Cultural Revolution we taught 
students English to go on to a university 
help them avoid heavy physical labor. . . , 
The more Englfsh they learned, the more they 
divorced themselves from the workers and 
peasants and considered themselves above 
Other people. Now we teach the students to 


directly to increased production — oil-pro- 
cessing equipment, entire fertilizer plains, 
and steel rolling mills. According to U.S, 
statistics, China is spending about $1 billion a 
year on importing complete factories. 

China does not release its trade figures. But 
the highly regarded Japan External Trade 
Organization estimates that China’s trade 
deficit last year was almost $1.3 billion and 
will climb to $3 billion in 1978 before it begins 
to decline. 

Interviews with businessmen and diplomats 
reveal that the Chinese Government is using a 
number of different methods to finance the 
trade deficit, which has resulted largely from 
importation of expensive equipment. 

While all mention of loans is avoided, for 
instance, some suppliers of capital equipment 
are accepting sfrctched-out periods of pay- 
ment. In other cases Chinese officials 
obliquely have suggested barter deals Hint 
amount tocredltarrangements: A supplier of 
oil pipeline equipment, for instance, would 
agree to take payment in oil over a period of 
years. 

The Bank of China is obtaining what 
amounts to loans from major banks in Hong 
Kong and Europe. The bank ensures that 
corresponding foreign banks deposit sig- 
nificantly more foreign currency with the 
Bank of China than the foreign currency China 
deposits with the foreign bank. The surplus Is, 
to all Intents and purposes, a loan. 

A well-informed source in Peking says the 


Bunk of Chinn recently has gout* much 
further, borrowing large sums of money 
directly from European banks. 

Some Western diplomats in relatively close 
contact with the Chinese ore picking up 
evidence of another important ramification of 
China's import-export crunch: Chinese offi- 
cials are subjecting capital -import proposals 
to increasingly tough scrutiny. This means 
that some proposals are losing out A ministry 
that insists oil-exploration equipment is vital, 
for example, might be losing nut to another 
ministry that Insists railway rolling stock 
must be imported. 

As the crunch gets worse over the next two 
or three years the potential for significant 
conflict within the Chinese political system 
probably will be immense. 

Recently, however, there was evidence that 
China is going to try to decrease Its imports of 
wheat and other foodstuffs. 

If China could significantly cut its wheat 
imports while maintaining Us level of rice 
exports it could measurably reduce its trade 
deficit. This seems to be one aim of the major 
agricultural conference held last week in 
Shansi Province. 

The other way out would be a concerted 
Chinese effort to Increase exports of a broad 
range of products. Again there is evidence 
that this is already under way. During the last 
few months, North American, European, and 
Japanese businessmen say, it has been easier 
to do business with the Chinese. 






Pupils at a Peking middle school 


By John Huglios 


become workers with a socialist con- 
sciousness." 

The curriculum of the school, which today 
offers four years of study instead of six, is 
heavy with political instruction combined with 
“production practice." This means that pupils 
spend a lot of time in a workshop assembling 
simple light switches. Grades are used only to 
"show how much progress a student. has 
made" and exams — which teachers said were 
on<;e “surprise attacks” on students - are 
viewed as an opportunity for teacher-pupil 
discussion. 

After graduation the students are assigned 
to factories or rural communes In other parts 
of the country, according to state needs. They 
can aspire to a university education only after 
two years’ work experience and then only 
through selection by the factory or commune: 

In the selection process a premium is placed 
on being a “good worker" and having the right 
political attitude. A "good” class background; 
l.e. , coming from a worker or peasant family, 
also helps a fact that appears to be 
generating resentment among many parents : 
and youth. ' • '.i - 

To a foreign observer, China’s effort to train . 
technicians rather than scholars Is not without 


some logic. At this stage of its development 
the country needs brick layers, toolmakers, 
and machine operators more than highly 
specialized university graduates whose educa- 
tion has no Immediate practical application. 

To upgrade industrial workers China also 
has created a vast system of schooling right at 
the factories. These are the so-called “July 21 
colleges" where workers can study full time 
to become engineers and advanced workers 
serve as instructors. 

How. successful such compressed programs 
are Is difficult to determine. At the Nanking 
Electric Power School, a kind of polytechnical 
junior college that trains technicians In heat 
and power engineering, the study program 
has been cut back from four to two years and 
the number of courses from 22 to U. Such 
basic disciplines a a physics and chemistry 
have been eliminated, with some content 
merged into Other courses. 

Asked how the new system 1 b working, 
director I Hung Pei-ChUan. who himself com- 
pleted orily a middle school, responded: * 

. v ; ‘Those, trained in two years are better than 
: those trained in four in the past. Before we 

wentinto things too deeply and more Ume'was 

spent here than necessary,. Now things are 
moreconcisd. " 


Mao wants 

a strong 

anti-Soviet 

Europe 


By Hov* II. Minim ! 

Special In j 

The I’hrisiian Scirniv Monitor 

1975 Tnnmlut Unite rtnd Mall \ 

•■» i liking ■ 

lh«- meeting between Chairman Mao and ! 
Kilwanl lli-nlli was another manifestation of 1 
China's increasing interest in Europe and Its ! 
support fin- conservative European leader 
known for their wariness of the Soviet Uniat ^ 
objectives there. I 

The meeting was unexpected became (he 
elderly Chinese leader no longer meets &uto- 
matieully even with visiting heads of state. 

Mr. Heath is technically just an opposition 
Member of Parliament, having been' deposed 
as Conservative Party leader. 

Interviewed ut the Peking nlrporl soon after 
his meeting with Chairman Mao, Mr. Heath 
made it clear that tin? Chairman emphasized 
the* Soviet threat to the West as well as to ; 
Chinn. 

"With Chairman Mao I discussed the major 
world problems which are confronting all of 
us. and we discussed in particular the relations 
between the Soviet Union and Europe and the j 
Soviet Union and America, and also of course ■ 
the Soviet Union and China.” ; 

Mr Heath's visit recalled a visit here last 
week by another out- of -power European con- 
servative politician, Franz Josef Strauss of 
West Germany. Both Mr. llealh and Mr. 

St rauss Itcard t 'hi nose leaders call for a strong 
ami unified Europe that could better offset 
Soviet power. 

The underlying message was that Europe 
and ( 'hina have a common interest in resisting . 
die Soviet Union. Chinese leaders made It 
clear to both men that they fenr the Soviet 
Union will try to establish dominance over 
Europe and then turn itsalienlion to China. 

China has visibly stepped up its courtship of 
Europe this year with formal recognition of 
the European Economic Comtmuiily and a 
visit to Paris by senior Vice-Premier Teng ■ 
llslno-ping. Hut the remarks of Mr. llealh and 
Mr. Strauss made il clem- (lull, in Ute wake of 
Hie Helsinki agreement on European security, 
Chinese lenders are becoming much more 
explicit in urging Western Europe to Increase 
Its vigilance Lownrd the Soviet Union. ! 

Mr. Tung, who was present at Sunday's j 
mealing with Chairman Mao, met separately ] 
with Mr. I tenth For three hours. Mr. Henlh j 
later said Unit meeting also hud focused on 0® 
Soviet Union. . ;.,V\ 

Mr. Heath came away from thaf'WW 
with the impression that Chinese lcpdcnfokk 
Ihnt "Europe is basically the second front-” 

Mr. Strauss, the leader of the 
the opposition Christian Democrats, charac- 
terized Chinese leaders as worrying .that 
European unification Is proceeding "muehtbo 
slowly, particularly In Integrated defense." \ 
After meeting Foreign Minister Chiao Kuan- 
Hun, Mr. Strauss described him as “a very 
strong advocate of an independent European 
nuclear deterrent." - 

. Mr, Struuss added, however, that he, was . 
given the dear impression that China does pot ^ 
want to see On end to the United States 
military presence in Europe. ;.P 

Mr- Strauss spoke in terms that made jWI : 
an enthusiastic supporter of China's implicit 
global strategy of hemming In — or at least; 
checking — the Soyiet Union from all sjdes- '• 

The Soviet Union Is traditionally cputioV®' 
militarily In that It does not make'tojK- 
aggressive moves until' the military odds aTe ' : 
on its side, Mr. Strauss argued. Thhs a strips j 
Chinese military posture cortibjned with- a r 
credible European military deterrent would 
be a guarantee of stability, he said: ' 

Mr. Strauss decried the lack Of appreciation ' 
by most European leaders of China’s potential 
strategic role In aiding Europe but added Ids ' , , 
belief that such a perceptlon is growlng ih £.* 
Europe. . V- 
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A defiant gesture by the Coloreds i Black/white detente creeps forward 


By Humphrey Tyler 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cape Town 

At a time when the South African Govern- 
ment is making important friends in black 
Africa and trying hard to find an agreed 
solution to independence for South-West Af- 
rica (Namibia), It has suddenly received a 
serious snub at home from the elected leaders 
of the country's more than 2 million people of 
mixed descent, the so-called "Colored" group. 

These people are completely Westernized, 
they speak one or other of the two "white" 
official languages— English or Afrikaans, and 
they frequently work and even live cheek by 
iowl with the whites. But they have no direct 
representation in the white Parliament that 
runs the country. 

Instead they have a Colored Peoples Legis- 
lative Council that is supposed to administer 
theJr affairs and to act as liaison between the 
Colored people and the white government . 

This is an uneasy system that has not worked 
well, and various plans have been proposed to 
improve it. One is that there should be a 
special Joint Cabinet Council on which white 
Cabinet ministers and Colored spokesmen 
should be equally represented. 

But there has also been increasing pressure 
from the Colored group for direct representa- 
tion in Parliament. Most insistent has been the 
Colored Labor Party, which won the last 
elections to the Colored Representative Coun- 
cil. During the election campaign they 
boasted that if they won control of the council, 
they would simply shut it down. Now the 
leader of the laborites, Sonney Leon, has done 
Just that after taunts from the Federal Party 
opposition that he was conniving in apartheid. 


He abruptly introduced a motion calling for 
adjournment of the council for six months. 

It was a radical gesture designed to impress 
agitating Colored students and various of the 
Labor Party’s less temperate supporters, but 
it is a gesture that is likely to prove rather 
futile. In fact, it could misfire rather se- 
riously. 

For a start, although Mr. Leon has dis- 
banded the Colored council, he has lost face by 
admitting rather lamely that he and his 
executive committee intend to carry out their 
administrative functions under the some old 
system, and that they will hang on to their 
sleek official cars and their relatively hand- I 
some official salaries while doing so. 

At the same time, most observers say Mr. 
Leon has lost a valuable opportunity to 
influence effectively and obviously the politi- 
cal future of the Colored people. 

All the white political parties, including 
most importantly the ruling National Party, 
are in favor of a new political dispensation for 
the Colored people at present, and various 
sorts of social and economic concessions, too. 
Calculated demands from the elected Colored 
leaders could easily speed these along. 

But by closing down the Colored representa- 
tive council Mr. Leon has lost his most 
important legal platform. Instead of appear- 
ing as an insistent champion of Colored rights, 
he leaves this important section of the 
population without a properly effective public 
voice just when it needs one most. 

Even some of his supporters are showing 
signs of exasperation that just when Mr. Leon 
seemed to have everything going for him, he 
chose to shut up shop and sulk, just because he 
could not get everything he wanted at one go. 


By Henry S. Hayward 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Nairobi, Kenya 
Two black African nations, Malawi and 
Ivory Coast, are showing fresh signs of support 
for the bridge-building efforts of South Afri- 
can Prime Minister John Vorster. 

But the large majority remain unconvinced 
that black-white dialogue and detente moves 
are more than temporary delaying tactics on 
the part of the white-minority ruled South 
African Government. 

At the same time, black Africans in general 
are frying to assess the significance of 
Rhodesian Prime Minister lan D. Smith’s 
recent statement that he does not rule out the 
possibility of black majority government in 
hiscountry. 

Once again, the majority opinion seems to 
be that this is another instance of the 
diplomatic double-talk that Mr. Smith uaes 
skillfully to divide and disconcert both friends 
and enemies and thereby continue white- 
minority rule in Rhodesia. 

President Kamuzu Banda of Malawi, mean- 
while, asserted that his country’s policy of 
contact and dialogue with South Africa is 
working slowly but surely. There were in- 
dications Malawi is considering lifting Us ban 
on the employment of Malawi miners in South 
African mines. 

At least partly for economic reasons, Ma- 
lawi is the only independent black African 
nation to maintain diplomatic relations with 
South Africa. 

After returning from a 10-day visit to South 
Africa, Ivory Coast Information Minister 
Laurent Dona-Fologo labeled his trip a "great 
mission" and "a positive act." 
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Clearly Mr. Dona-Fologo and Ivory Coast 
President Felix Houphouet-Boigny regard the 
South African contact as another com- 
mendable effort at dialogue to avert possible 
future violence. 

Some other African leaders, however, view 
such contacts as a boost for Mr. Vorster’a 
detente policy — and therefore as a means of 
indirectly prolonging South Africa's much 
criticized apartheid racial policy . 

The Fologo trip is viewed as a response to 
Mr. Vorster'a own secret visit to the Ivory 
Coast one year ago for discussions with Mr. 
Houphouet-Boigny . 

Regarding Ian Smith’s reported comment 
that an African might replace him as Rhode- 
sian leader, observers &1bo recall the Prime 
Minister’s earlier statement, prior to last 
month’s unsuccessful Victoria Falls' confer- 
ence with black nationalist representatives, 
that there would be no majority rule in 
Rhodesia in his lifetime. 

One explanation for these conflicting re- 
marks that is given some credence is that Mr. 
Smith regards Rhodesian black African lead- 
ership so thoroughly fragmented at the mo- 
ment that he can afford to sow a little doubt In 
the thinking of his own extreme white 
supremacists, who oppose any concessions 
toward the black majority. 

The well-publicized split in the black Afri- 
can National Council also provides an element 
of confusion and despair among liberation 
movements that encourage Bupport for the 
Idea of detente and dialogue as perhaps the 
only viable alternative. 

Detente spells political danger for all those 
involved. In Mr. Vorster’s caBe it is the 
possible backlash from ultra-conservative ele- 
ments in his own National Party - 

And black leaders risk censure from hard- 
liners among their colleagues, 9uch as 
Uganda’s President Idl Amin, who believe 
militancy, not dialogue, is the only feasible 
policy toward South Africa. 

Reports have circulated that President 
Jean-Bedel Boknaan of the Centra! African 
Republic, which — like the Ivory Coast, is a 
former French territory — was planning a 
visit to South Africa. 
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Argentina’s economy: one man’s plan 


By James Nelson Good sell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Argentina's new economy minister is work- 
ing hard to bail his country out of its financial 
malaise — and havingsome tentative success. 

It will take time to tell whether his efforts 
have any significant long-range impact on 
Argentina's many economic problems, but in 
less than a month in office, Antonio Cafjero 
has: 

« Negotiated an $820-million credit package 
with United States banks aimed at offsetting 
this year’s expected large balance of pay- 
ments deficit. 

• Won support from Argentina's labor lead- 
ers for an austerity package including limited 
pay increases aimed at cutting inflation 
sharply. 

• Launched a program of government- 
supported job creation in both agriculture and 
industry aimed at achieving full employment. 

Mr. Cafiero talks of curbing government 
bureaucracy and cutting the whopping federal 
budget — a task that his predecessors com- 
pletely shunned. 

But Mr. Cafiero says he has “no Intention of 
sitting idly by while Argentina’s economic 


problems mount. 1 ’ The fourth Minister of Ihe 
Economy in Argentina this year, he appears to 
have widespread support. And he could well 
make headway where some of his pre- 
decessors failed because of his political con- 
nections. 

A longtime Peronist, he was economy 
minister once before — in the early 1950s 
under the late Juan Domingo Peron. As such, 
he is one of the few Peronists in government 
today whose political career spans a gener- 
ation. 

This obviously works in his favor. Many of 
the labor leaders who run the huge 3-mlllion- 
member Confederation General del Trabajo 
(CGT) were his disciples in the 1850s. They 
apparently are still listening to him. 

Mr. Cnfiero's appointment to the economy 
ministry came after a series of ministers, 
named by Mr. Peron 's widow. Maria Estcla 
Martinez de Peron. failed to come to grips 
with the economic dilemmas facing Ar- 
gentina. 

The problems include an inflation rate of 300 
percent a year, sagging foreign reserves, 
Lowered production in both industry and 
agriculture, business bankruptcies, growing 
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unemployment, and a general breakdown of 
public services. 

This helps explain why Mr. ('nficro, within 
(wo weeks of his appointment, visited (lie 
United States to discuss hath the renegotiation 
of loans and the granting of new credits. 

To emphasize the support he has in the kilmr 
movement, Mr. Cafiero brought Cnsildo Her- 
reras, secretary-general of the CGT, with him 
to the United Slates. 

But it is not only labor, but business in 


Argentina ttmt is happy with Mr Cafiero 
Businessmen generally applauded his nomL 
nation as economy minister, and Hoenas 
Aires’ riarin. a morning daily, hailed it "as B 
sign at tong last that (he ministry is in the 
hands of someone who bolli miderstaflfc 
economy and knows how to gel things done " 
Mr. Cafiero, it is understood, pirns fo 
negotiate additional credits with 
nations, .Japan, and the Soviet I Inion in tbs 
months abend, and will probably be trawling 
to those countries in November 
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Indonesia’s hidden hand in Timor 


By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Hong Kong 

Whatever the truth may be as to the 
involvement of Indonesian soldiers in Portu- 
guese Timor. Indonesia appears to have taken 
the plunge into active support for some of the 
combatants in the Timor civil war. 

It is hard to imagine the pro-Indonesian 
Timorese factions launching the "counter- 
offensive” that is under way on East Timor 
without some Indonesian support in the form 
of arms and food, if not men. 

The pro-Indonesian groups were in such 
disarray, until recently at least, that they had 
little hope of recovering much territory from 
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the Left-leaning Revolutionary Front for the 
Independence of East Timor (Fretilin). 

Indonesia, which governs the western half of 
the island of Timor, has made it clear in 
numerous public statements that it will not 
tolerate Fretilin rule on the eastern half. The 
Indonesians fear that an independent Timor 
might become a base for pro-Communist 
forces or might encourage the separatist 
movements that have troubled the sprawling 
and ethnically diverse Indonesian archipelago 
ever since Indonesia gained independence. 

Indonesia recently reinforced the small 
naval fleet it had stationed in Timorese waters 
after fighting erupted in East Timor more 
than a month ago. Within the past few days, 
Fretilin leaders have reported the capture of 
Indonesian weapons, an attack by unidentified 
troops supported by a helicopter with In- 
donesian markings, the killing of a soldier 
wearing an Indonesian uniform, and the 
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capture of another soldier who allegedly 
Identified himself as an Indonesian regular 
Army corporal. 

The corporal was reported by Fretilin to 
have said that he was a member of a 30-man 
group flown from the Indonesian island of 
Java to a border area with the mission of 
"provoking guerrilla activity" inside East 
Timor, 

Indonesian military sources have denied the 
reports that their troops have crossed the 
border and attacked Fretilin positions. But it - 
appears, despite the denials, that the In- 
donesians finally have run out of patience and 
may hove opted for indirect intervention, if 
not a direct invasion. 

A direct invasion might result in protracted 
resistance from many Timorese, and it would 
hardly enhance Indonesia’s image as a peace- 
loving nation. Indonesian officials have said 
repeatedly that Indonesia does not want to 
resort to force unless it gets the blessing of the 
Portuguese. 

Recent Australian visitors to East Timor 
have reported, in the meantime, that Fretilin 
is in control of most of the Portuguese 
territory. 

While the Australian Government cannot 
publicly condone an Indonesian take-over of 
East Timor, it has indicated in many ways that 
it would not oppose eventual Indonesian 
control of the entire island. The Portuguese 
territory is obviously of more importance to 
Indonesia, which shares a border with East 
Timor, than it is to Australia, which lies 400 
miles to the south. 

Asked recently if Australia would recognize 
a Fretilin-controlled East Timor, Prime Min- 
ister Gough Whitlam said that Fretilin had not 
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achieved its current dominant position as the 
result of any act of self-determination. 

“They got the Portuguese Army’s weapons 
and then they tried to clean up their oppo- 
nents.” Mr. Whitlam said. 

U Indonesia gets control of East Timor, and 
most observers consider this Inevitable, H Is 
not likely to have any effect on power 
relationships in Southeast Asia. 
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* Radical women on trial— what moved them to violence? 


Sara Jane Moore 

According to her, she converted to the 
radical cause, broke with theJFBI - but was 
then rejected by the radicals as a security risk. 

Today she is in custody after allegedly 
pulling out a chrome-plated .38-callber pistol 
some 40 feet from Mr. Ford as the President 
left the St. Francis Hotel here, and firing one 
shot. The bullet was deflected; Mr. Ford was 
unhurt. 

And radical circles here are under in- 
tensified FBI and police scrutiny as a result of 
,the charges against her, of the aftermath of 
the Patricia Hearst kidnapping, and of contin- 
ued terrorist bombing. 

As of this writing authorities said there is no 
evidence of a broader conspiracy in the latest 
assassination attempt, although the U.S. attor- 
ney here said at least one other person may be 
charged for helping Miss Moore obtain a 
weapon. 

The U.S. attorney said there were signs that 
Miss Moore, who has signed an affadavlt 
admitting the attempt, is mentally unba- 
lanced. A hearing was scheduled on whether 
she should undergo extensive psychiatric 
tests to determine if she is mentally fit to stand 
trial. 

Miss Moore is also known as Sara Carmel 
and Sara Jane Aalborg. She has a nine-year- 
old son. 

Some who know her call her a person who at 
first glance looks like "a conventional house- 
wife/' But an administrator who knew her 
When she worked as a bookkeeper in the 
Htoarst food-distribution program described 
her as a “strangely divisive” person who 
■ttrred up controversy wherever she went. 
She claimed to came from a monied back- 
ground and yet have a special understanding 
of the poor, he said. 

Later Miss Moore worked as a bookkeeper 
at Randolph A. Hearst's San Francisco Exam- 
iner, "cleaning up" loose ends left over from 
the food program, an Examiner official said. 
Miss Moore told interviewers three months 
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★South Africa’s rand tumbles 


ago that central to her conversion to radical 
beliefs was her involvement with the United 
Prisoners Union, a group of ex-convicts and 
their supporters who sought to organize 
inmates within California prisons to push for 
reform. 

Miss Moore claimed to have met the union's 
head, black ex-convict Wilbur “Pop eye" 
Jackson, while working in the food program. 
She claimed to be a go-between for Mr. 
Jackson and Patricia Hearst's father who 
hoped, she said, that Mr. Jackson might be a 
communication link with the Symbionesc 
Liberation Army; She also claimed to have 
been contacted by the FBI at this time. . 

Later she accused Mr. Jackson of exploiting 
people, and she broke with iiim. The FBI says 
il terminated her after she publicly pro- 
claimed that she had been an informer and 
announced that she had truly converted to 
“revolutionary politics." 

The circles Miss Moore frequented are 
Intertwined still other ways with the Hearst 
case. 

Authorities are now Investigating guns, 
bombs, and documents found in the houses 
where Patricia Hearst and her fellow fugitives 
were staying. 

Law-enforcement sources say they are 
trying to learn if the weapons show any link 
between the fugitives and bombings by revo- 
lutionary groups called the New World Liber- 
ation Front and the Red Guerrilla Army. 
These, they say, could be successors to the 
SLA. The New World Liberation Front has 
claimed credit for 22 bombings and one fire 
since itsurfaced-13 months ago. 

In a communique last June the group also 
claimed credit for the "execution” of “Pop- 
eye" Jackson and denounced him as an 
Informer. A sedond communique signed in the 
name of the same group denied responsibility 
for the killing. 

Nonetheless, the rumor quickly spread 
through the radical grapevine that Mr. Jack- 
son was murdered because he was believed to 
have fed information to the FBI on the 
network of people helping to shelter Palricia 
Hearst. 


Patricia Hearst 

In early tapes Miss Hearst said she was held 
by desperate people, but denied she hail been 
mistreated; while in later tapes site asserted 
(hat the idea she had been “brainwashed" was 
"ridiculous beyond belief." In one tape site 
siid she voluntarily participated in a San 
Francisco tank robbery, a claim she repeated 
In the Los Angeles youth she is accused of 
kidnapping in May l!)74. 

• Research on victims of what has been 
variously called "brainwashing," “thought 
reform," "re-education," and "coercive per- 
suasion" shows external pressure brought oil 
American find other victims of the process in 
China. Korea, and Vietnam is most effective 
on those who far a variety oi reasons carry the 
seeds of capitulation within themselves. 

Due lending expert on the process, Prof. 
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Hubert ,1. l.ifton at Yale University told this 
newspaper tli.it there is a breaking point for 
everyone if the pressure is stepped up hieh 
enough, although lie refused to discuss the 
HearM rase speeifically i Uhers point out that 
experts in the fields who are called to look into 
Mis.-, Hearst and her background are likely to 
lie cross examined on any tendencies or past 
behavior which might have made her espo. 
I'ially vulnerable to "conversion " 

As worked out with her lawyers, Mss 
Hem-si's affidavit was puhlielv presented at a 
press conference hy her lawyer. 

According to one legal specialist, the brief 
laid the groundwork for Miss Hearst's lawyer 
to try In explain away any later statements by 
Miss Hearst in court which might suggest 
cont inning loyally to the SLA The affidavit 
signed hy Miss Hearst, portrayed her as 
gradually regaining her sanity, hut occasion- 
ally subject to relapses. 
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A whole range of other Items will Increase in 
price, too. Among the basics are expected to 
be gasoline [which will hit transportation costs 
and ripple through the whole economy], 
fertilizers, steel, plastics, chemicals, and 
processed foods. 

The result is bound to be an awesome series 
of demands from workers throughout the 
country for more pay . 

Some of the most pained demands are likely 
to come from the representatives of the 
country’s while workers, who traditionally 
have lived a pampered existence compared 
with workingmen in many other countries. 
They take for granted that it is their right to 
own a modern car and comfortable house and 
to have at least one full-time servant. 

But the Prime Minister, John Vorster, in an 
untoward and forthright speech before the 
devaluation, warned that there would be dire 
economic consequences if wage increases 
were to get out of hand. He urged the country 
to accept a voluntary freeze. His government 
is expected to introduce laws to for ^©restraint 
if the workers' demands ’appeitf excessive. 1 


From page 1 


★ Privileged class 

The civil servants have a powerful lobby. It 
pushes for all kinds of legislative changes on 
behalf of its 700,000 imeimbers. 

Until the last six months there were only a 
few lonely voices against Increasing Btate 
employment. Today there Is more pressure. 

Parliament would have to act before any 
drastic changes could take place, but this isn’t 
expected. For one thing some 40 percent of 
Parliament’s memberSareBsampten. * 


But the government dare not go too far. If it 
acts too stringently against inflation, it will 
reduce the country’s basic growth rate — 
already down to less than 3 percent after a 
high of more than 7 percent last year; and if it 
does this too drastically, It will be looking for 
trouble from the country’s millions of lowor 
paid black workers and the millions more 
blacks who will want jobs in the next few 
years. These people are the most vulnerable to 
increases in the price of essentials. 

Somehow the government has to find a 
formula for persuading the whites to accept a 
lower standard of living while It nurses the 
blacks out of poverty and reduces the wage 
gap between them and the more affluent 
whites. Galloping inflation could only make 
this more difficult. 

The situation is likely to be tricky, with the 
prospect of black anger and frustration 
boiling over into violence if the act fails to 
come off, while the whites grow more and 
more resentful as they lose their privileges 
.The rand, formerly worth M.40. has been 
reduced in vMue to^us. i.v, ; ' . ,\: r 

The immediate cause of 'the devaluation has 

been the tumbling price of gold on inter- 
national markets. Gold is the cornerstone of 
South Africa’s economy. The nation produces 
about 77 percent of the world's supply, and 
this earns it about half of its total foreign 
exchange.. 

While the international price was around 
1160 an ounce, it provided a comfortable 
economic umbrella for South Africa and 
enabled the country to discount the high cost 
, of oil and the inflated prices it la having to pay 
for other Imports as w&ti. " ; , ” 

L But whence price of gold lurched lower, 
the nation felt a cold wind ihdeed. Suddenly 
the rand was vulnerable. Millions Were with- 
drawn in a matter of days, 1 and: suddenly, the 
country faceda crisis. • : r 


That "view to giving a positive response" 
obviously was not shared universally through- 
out departments of the American Govern- 
ment. The Pentagon immediately objected to 
giving Pershing missiles, not currently in 
production, to the Israelis. From Pentagon 
sources also came the objection that the 
weapon itself is designed only for use with 
nuclear warheads. Arms expert Herbert Sco- 
ville Jr., former deputy director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, said the Per- 
shing “makes no sense as a weapon unless it 
carries a nuclear warhead." 

The Washington Post got its text of the 
secret addendum from columnist Jack Ander- 
son, who has not disclosed his source. But Mr. 
Anderson is known to have excellent channels 
to the Pentagon, and it is taken for granted in 
Washington news circles that the document 
reached him from a willing person at the 
Pentagon. 

American and NATO military circles also 
raise their eyebrows over the idea of giving 
Israel the F-10, NATO’s latest aud best 
fighter, which is believed to be much superior 
to anything now in Arab hands. Would giving 
these to Israel cause Moscow to give its latest 
and best to the Arabs, thus escalating the 
Middle East arms race? 

On Capitol Hill there is also grumbling 
about the propective cost of the agreement 
Under It the United States would be com- 
mitted "on an on-going and long-term basis to 
Israel's military defense requirements, to Its 
energy requirements and to its economic 
needs." That would be quite a committment. 

On-going and long-term” are open-ended 
phrases. 

What do es it really mean to promise to talk 

New hymnal— 
from Pentagon 

By the Associated Press J t 

New York 'll 

The most ecumenical and iLjJ 

richly diversified book of 
hymns and worship services 

yet produced has been tinned 


about Pcrshinys “with a view to giving a 
positive response"? 

Is this a promise to Israel? If so, a lot of 
people in a lot of places have objections. 

And if it is not a prmniM.' art* the Israelis 
going to suspect that they have been led up a 
garden path? Anti weren't they anyway? After 
all. Pershing I's are out of production and 
Pershing IPs won't be available until 1980. 
And what will the situation be in the Middle 
East by WHO? 

The wording is a classic case in hand of Dr. 
Kissinger’s greatest weakness — a fondness 
for fine-spun phrases which mean one thing to 
one person and something else elsewhere. It 
gels him into continuing trouble and is a major 
reason why the elder statesmen of the 
American foreign affairs community are 
almost unanimous now in urging his early 
retirement. 

There lias been a drum! ire of articles from 
such sources of late arguing that his step-by- 
step approach to Middle East pence is a 
dangerous mistake. They feel that he should 
have pushed now far a full and final scllle- 
ment. 

Add to the above that the reaction in iho 
Aral) world has been more vehemently unfa- 
vorable than President Sadat of Egypt had 
apparently expected. One casualty has been 
the devastation of the ouce-splendid modern 
city of Beirut in sectarian strife fed by 
Palesiinian refugee resentment and fueled by 
Libyan oil money. 

It si-emu probable liml Congress will in the 
end underwrite the agreement, with doubts 
mid reservations. But Dr. Kissinger's shiny 
achievement of Sept. 1 today bears many B 
tortile sear. It is in trouble. So Is he. 
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, out, by the Pentagon -r- the 
typrslhip- fpr “u.s: i 
, Forces." >*' > ■:/ 
. "A landroarkwhich has no 
, peer," says the Rev. Edward 
1. Swanson of Washington, 
D.C., who edits "The Cha- 
plain" for the inter- 
denominational General 
Commission on Chaplains 
and ArmedForces Person- 
nel. . 

For the first time in the 
military farces, the volume 
brings together in a common 
collection the tongs „f all 
ipajor faiths, instead of seg- 
regating them in Protestant, 
Romhn Catholic, and Jewish 
sections. 
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Anger— not ideas— unite SLA 


Rift widens 


By Frederic A. Moritz 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Berkeley. California 

Donald David DeFreeze graduated from Cleveland’s black ghettos, 
the hard school of street crime, and California’s prison system. 

Patricia (Mizmoon) Soltysik left a middle-class California tract 
home for Berkeley where she learned to express her anger in the 
women's movement. 

William Harris grew up in Indiana, joined the Marines, served in 
Vietnam, and came home, disillusioned, to fight against the war. 

Camilla Hall wrote poetry, loved animals, and is remembered for her 
gentleness. 

Patricia Campbell Hearst grew up in a mansion, was kidnapped, and 
now sits in jail. 

With the coming trial of Miss Hearst, the question is again asked: 
What joined together young men and women such as these from 
California. Indiana, Minnesota, and Ohio? Why did they all come 
together, the poor, the middle class, and the rich, to merge into the 
armed group they called the Symbtonese Liberation Army? 

Interviews with former friends of SLA members, psychologists, 
sociologists, and others close to the Berkeley scene indicate one major 
factor behind the SLA, and other terrorist fringe-groups still claiming 
responsibility for bombings in the San Francisco area, may be the 
decline of the "new left" of the late 1960s. 

"A lot of people were drawn here by memories of the 'fires' of the 
late 1960s, but when they got here they could not find the ‘flames’," 
notes one sociologist, who suggests that high expectations build high 
frustrations. 

In contrast, during the late 1960s political radicals could plunge into 
antiwar marches, draft counseling, organizing farm workers, or 
community action projects in the cities. 

Even for those who were not newcomers, the Frustrations grew. 
"Confrontations with police had left a lot of angry people — when the 
demonstrations stopped, there was no vehicle for expressing anger," 
notes one former friend of an SLA member. 


Despite wide differences in background, personalities, and family 
situations, most SLA members were angry, violence-prone people 
frustrated by their experiences in life, according to several psy- 
chologists, sociologists, and personal friends. If they had not had the 
opportunity to join the SLA, they probably would have expressed their 
hostility in other, but perhaps less violent, ways. 

"What distinguishes the SLA people is their anger, not- their 
ideology. Every Ideology has its violent types," said a former friend of 
Patricia Soltysik. "A lot of us were angry about the Vietnam war. For 
most of us, the anger ended when the war ended. For them, the anger 
stayed." 


between Ford 
and Congress 


Yet the heady intellectual atmosphere of Berkeley-Oakland radi- 
calism also provided a rationalization for actions that might be 
unthinkable In, say, the Midwest, according to some observers. The 
Berkeley women's movement also stressed a need for women to let out 
and freely express their anger. Miss Soltysik’s friend observes. 


In other ways also the Berkeley-Oakland area was a favorable "sea” 
in which SLA could form and "swim." Large and cosmopolitan enough 
to lure, tolerate, and hide experimenters with new ideas and life-styles, 
it is also small enough for different types of people to blend and form 
new alliances. 


Angry spinoffs from the prison-reform movement, the women's 
movement, and the antiwar movement could form an action-prone 
"hybrid" urban guerrilla organization. 


Thus future SLA member and escaped prisoner Donald DeFreeze 
was sheltered in Berkeley by another future SLA member, Patricia 
Soltysik, after an indirect Introduction from Oakland radicals active In 
the prison-reform movement. And gentle, good-humored Camilla Hall 
was drawn into the SLA through her close relationship with Miss 
Soltysik and their common interest in the women’s movement . 

For those living in radical political or counterculture circles, the 
Berkeley-Oakland area is small enough to become "an Island cut off 
from the mainstream of American thinking," notes one Berkeley 
sociologist. “That helps encourage revolutionary fantasies," he adds. 


Soothing the country’s battered national pride 


By Richard L. Strout 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Confrontations between President and Con- 
gress are growing in Washington. 

President Ford criticized Congress 10 times 
in a short speech at Vail, Colorado. 

Congress has criticized the President on 
economics, budget, and energy, and now on 
the question of access to flies of the in- 
telligence agencies. 

A measure of bipartisanship Is maintained 
on foreign affairs but with a considerable 
number of exceptions: congressional rejec- 
tion of the Soviet trade agreement, ban on 
arms to Turkey, and differences on the 
Panama Canal treaty. The Sinai agreement 
between Israel and Egypt will bring new 
debate. 

At a press conference here this week, Mr. 
Ford said, "I see very, very little cooperation 
from the Congress In a responsible federal 
fiscal policy.” 

White House-congressional sparring is ex- 
pected to increase. 

Republican Presidents Eisenhower and 
Nixon had Democratic Congresses, but the 
first got on amiably with the rival party and 
the second f airly well until Watergate. In eight 
years, President Eisenhower averaged 22 
vetoes a year and was overridden only twice. 
In 5 ! /a years President Nixon averaged only 8 
vetoes a year and was overridden 5 times. 


By George Moneyliun 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

For many Americans, pride in their coun- 
try's history is at a low ebb; 

But not for Joseph H. Kanter, president of 
the National Conference on Citizenship. 

Enthusinstic, white-haired Mr. Kanter is 
disturbed by tiie lack of confidence many 
Americans express in their country and in the 


principles upon which the United States was 
founded. 


According to public opinion polls, in the 
wake of Watergate and recent revelations 
about large U.S. firms' involvement in corrup- 
tion overseas, public confidence many Amer- 
icans express in their country lias never been 
lower. 


Mr. Kanter and the some 1,200 clubs and 
organizations affiliated with the National 
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Conference on Citizenship hope to help change 
that. 

“We want to let the average individual know 
that a lot of people still live by the law." says 
the successful Miami Beach businessman. 
“We're a nation of laws, not of men — 
Watergate proved that. And we want the 
average man to know he’s an integral part of 
the system." 

As part of a national campaign to remind 
Americans that "there is still a lot of things 
that are right" in the U.S., Mr. Kanter will 
join members of Congress, the courts, and the 
executive branch In Washington ceremonies 
rededicating the U.S. Constitution on the date 
of the original signing in 1787. 

The symbolic ceremonies in the U.S. Ar- 
chives Building are intended to remind “big 
government," “big business,” and “big la- 
bor" of the need to "return to basics” and 
operate in the spirit of the principles upon 
which the U.S. was founded. 

The original four pages of the U.S. Con- 
stitution will be put on public display (or that 
one day. A military color guard will escort the 
historic document from Its resting place In the 
basement of the U.S. Archives Building to the 
Archives’ Rotunda, where it will be on public 
view. 

Members of Congress will be Invited to a 
rededlcatlon ceremony in the Rayburn Build- 
ing where they can sign their names to a 


President Ford, in 13 months has cast 37 
vetoes and has been overridden 8 times. 

Mr. Eisenhower presided in what now seem 
fairly uncomplicated times, in which he 
largely expressed the views of the nation. 

Under Mr. Nixon the Vietnam war domi- 
nated events and Uie Democratic Congress 
generally supported it. 

Today’s world seems more complicated — 
at least on the economic side — and President 
Ford is regarded as philosophically more 
conservative than Democratic liberals. To 
some observers he lacks the personal prestige 
of war-hero Eisenhower or the political 
prestige of Mr. Nixon immediately after his 
1972 landslide. 

Persona] rancor is absent from the Ford- 
Democratic relationships, unlike the animos- 
ity expressed in the Wilson, Franklin Roose 
veil, and Truman days. Congress thinks of 
amiable Mr. Fin'd as an Old Grad, whatever 
their differences. 

Chief among the differences, it seems to 
some, is a fundamental split over inflation- 
unemployment and what should be done about 
it. 

Nearly everybody agrees that the current 
recession — the worst since the 1930s — has 
touched bottom and the economy is getting 
better; the split Is over what the government 
should do now. 

The issue, translated into government pol- 
icy , is how far Washington should intervene to 
stimulate the economy- Involved are con- 
trasting economic views: Preaident Ford and 
, his conservative ' economic .advfaete believe 
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and patriotism is one of the hardest items to 
sell to Americans because it has become 
almost fashidnable to be cynical and to deride 
any display of national pride. 

Mr. Kanter sees many things wrong in the 
U.S. - one of the biggest being tbe apparent 
lack of emphasis on, ethics in business and 
government — but he add?, u « government 
which has produced the highest standard of 
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demic advisers argue that 1 inflation brought 
spending. 

The administration argument: 

Years of deficit financing stimulated a boom 
that inevitably collapsed. ‘The financial sins 
of a decade cannot be forgivep by one day qf’ 
penance,” Says William Simon, Secretary o( 
the Treasury. The remedy? Fiscal austerity* 
Jess: government outlay (except defense),' 
: ^curtailment of social services , encouragement 
of lobtmakUig corporations by hue relief, mid 
* jUft&goF federal regulations. Cut spendtog. ' .; 

. ■ The cSngresaidn^argument: .. V ; . . f j 

The jiuge federal tteficuffW fp$70Mjlions> 
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From the Kennedy clan: another presidential candidate 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Here come the Kennedys once again, with 
brother-in-law Sargent Shrlver announcing a 
presidential candidacy that will be Kennedy- 
oriented In philosophical approach and In Its 
pitch for support. 

The Kennedy connection will be Mr. 
Shrlver's biggest asset — and his greatest 
burden, too. He must convince Democratic 
voters that he is, indeed, a serious candidate 
and not someone to keep the campaign alive 
until Senator Kennedy is ready to Jump in. 

Mr. Shriver, the Democratic vice-presiden- 
tial candidate in 1972, succeeding Sen. Thomas 
F. Eaglet on on the McGovern ticket, is 
stressing that he la running In his own right 
and that he believes that Senator Kennedy will 
continue to refuse to be drawn into consid- 
eration. 

There Is ample evidence that he Is correct in 
this assumption. Mr. Kennedy’s family, in- 


cluding his wife and mother, are counseling 
against him getting into the contest. 

And Mr. Kennedy still has the burden of 
Chappaquiddlck on his shoulders — a load he 
knows will be greatly intensified if he should 
be nominated. 

Mr. Shriver showed himself to be a hard- 
working campaigner two years ago, even 
though there was little evidence that he was 
able to lift a McGovern candidacy already 
sinking by the time he came on board. 

Mr. Shriver speaks and shakes hands like a 
Kennedy — which means especially well. Like 
all Kennedys he moves easily and with 
acceptance among minorities. 

If the Kennedy “magic" in vote getting is 
still alive — and if It can be transferred to Mr. 
Shriver — Mr. Shriver could well win the 
nomination, many argue. 

Senator Kennedy's own position will be that 
of "neutrality,” but it appears that Mr. 
Shriver is counting on some Kennedy support. 

Before his fill-in role as No. 2 man to 
McGovern in 1972, Mr. Shriver was the first 


director of the Peace Corps under President 
Kennedy and of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO) under President Johnson. 
Mr. Johnson selected Mr. Shriver os am- 
bassador to France in 1968, and President 
Nixon kept him in that post in 1969. 

The special Shriver-Kennedy appeal is 
already surfacing: He was able to announce 
that he had qualified for federal matching 
funds by raising the minimum of $5,000 in 
contributions of $250 or less In each of 20 
states. 

Polls have shown for years that there are 
millions of Democrats just waiting to get 
behind a Kennedy for president. 

Doubtless in the presidential primaries, 
particularly in Massachusetts, this will be n 
tremendous help to Mr. Shriver. 

But how much of a help in tho rest of the 
U.S.? 

It will not assist Mr. Shriver too much if the 
Democrats perceive him mainly as a "stalking 
horse " for Senator Kennedy . 

And it will not help overcome the antagon- 


ism among ninny Democrats, particularly in 
the South innd the Bible Belt), now directed 
toward Senator Kennedy because of Cham* 
qiilddick. 


U.S. officials eye envelopes 
in U.S.S.R. with box for 'zip’ 

By the Associated Press 

Hockvillc, Maryland 

In the Soviet Union, envelopes contain a 
l>oxcd-in section for the mailer to write In 
numbers that ure the Soviet equl valent of the 
American zip code. 

The suggestion has been made that a similar 
plan in the United States might make it easier 
to use computers in sorting the mail. 

Don Haag, director of ietter mail systems 
development ut the Postal Service's research 
center in Rockville, says U.S. postul planners 
don't want computerization to require new 
restrictions on mailers. 
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Quiet family area In Ladoroke Grove- — Crowthome (B erks.) 5137. — 

£174 maruhty. Deposit required, t > ■ ‘ — -*■ - 

Benioi Rd., London, Wio. ai 037 insurance 

seas. • • ■ “ — •y- : — ‘ — ; • 

. L-. 8, POWTER & CO.. 80 Hob 81., 

NEAR RICHMOND PARK AND ALL Walthamstow, London, E.17. Tel.: .. 
commuter services. Furnished 2 bed- 01-520 3366. All types of Insurance . 
roamed, living room/servlce counter, effected. Agents for Ansvar. Churoh 
weekly, available 1 Oc- insurance spsol " 


uviMoti — ytHSATiLE HOUSE. Nurse Service. We offerone-rm. fist. 

Spacious, Imposing house In. village qor and good salary. Please write 

2“ £ MW ll^ln S^W^I^johan^a^ 6, 

use and sale of antiques. Potential 0-7 Stutiden i . Garmanu ■ 
hotel /flats /Family home. CSM JO, 4 . • 1 — . ■ — . - - - 

Groove nor PI.. London. 8W1X 7JH. OfganlBt Wanted 


The joy of being a 
Christian Science nurse. 

Every day brings gratitude for the certainty that God 
alone heals. And fresh demands for maturity, strength 
and unselfed love. 

Being a visiting nurse Is an especially Interesting 
challenge, In which calls come from all over a wide 
metropolitan area. It call9 for an aotlve, fearless, 
resourceful thought. Like all Christian Science nursing. 

It brings forth the keenest expression of spiritual sense, 
and offers great opportunities for spiritual growth. 

If you are a member of The Mother Church and you'd 
like to consider nursing as a career, find out about our 
Training Program for Christian Science Nurses. In a 
year's time you can be taking assignments as a practical 
- n uf8e, and In three years, as a . visiting, nurse. ... ; - ' 

' For Information, write to one of the following: 

Personnel Department 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist 

Christian Science Center, Boston, MA, U.S.A. 02116 

Department of Care 

Committee for Great Britain and Ireland 
Room 308, Arundel House, 13 Arundel Street 
London, ENGLAND WC2R 3DX 

Equal opportunity employer. 
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They call it a 
“great world newspaper.” 
But it is something 
more than that. 


The Christian Science Monitor is 
■unique - the only newspaper cov- 
ering world events published by a 
church. It Is not like any religious 
newspaper you have ever seen. 

Who reads It? 

Included among Monitor readers are: 
Arab9 and Jew9, Catholics and Prot- 
estants, Russians and Chinese, con- 
servatives and liberals. Moslems and 
Hindus. 

Why? 

• "it is representative of the finest In 
Independent, courageous, and un- 
biased journalism." Walter Cronkite, 
CBS News. 

• "The Monitor must be judged one 
of the leading newspapers of the 
English-speaking world." Ben Bag* 
dlklan, formerly a Washington Post 
editor, now National Correspondent, 
Columbia Journalism Review. 

What makes the Monitor what it is? 

Convictions. Convictions deeply 
rooted in the teachings of Christian 
Science, and in this newspaper's 
beginnings In 1908. 

Its founder, Mary Baker Eddy, stated 
over 60 years ago that The Christian 
Science Monitor was to "bless all 
mankind." "Bless" can mean to 
care for, to advance the prosperity, 
peace, and happiness of mankind. 
"All mankind" means all mankind — 
no exceptions. 

A Monitor conviction: to be fair and 
objective 

News reporting must strive to be fair 
to ail - to treat the various views of 
groups opposing each other objec- 
tively and Impartially. To, present the 
issues without prejudice. To let the 
reader decide. 

A Monitor conviction: to face 
problems squarely but calmly 
Every painful problem must be 
Bquarely faced, not glossed over nor 
swept under the rug. There is no 
place for the vague, rosy-hued, or 
unrealistic In the Monitor. It offers a 
calm, clear-eyed, practical per- 
spective. 

A Monitor conviction: to find 
aolullonB 

There is a solution to every problem 
- — personal or worldwide — that we 
may face. This paper seeks out so- 
lutions already working, points out 
promising steps toward solutions, 
and gives early-on reports of those 
digging for solutions. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR* 


Hot topic: cold war leftovers 


A Monitor conviction: to trace 
events back to causes 
To understand anything, we must 
see through the effect to the cause. 

In human affairs, the environment, 
the sciences, the arts, thQ Monitor 
tries always to trace events back to 
causes — and to tie them Into the 
bigger patterns of which they are 
part. 

A Monitor conviction: to 
demonstrate concern for others 
There must be an increasing con- 
cern for the well-being of those 
about us — an Increasing equalizing 
of opportunities for education, em- 
ployment, food, and shelter for all 
people. The Monitor seeks also to 
support the growth of Individual 
freedom throughout the world. 

A Monitor conviction: to uncover 
falsity, maintain Integrity 
Integrity in private and public life, in 
business, the arts, sports, all the 
fields of human activity, is a bedrock 
necessity If Individuals are to pro- 
gress and society to survive. The 
Monitor uncovers falsity and dishon- 
est dealing for the purpose of cor- 
recting and cleaning up a condition 
- but not to attack or Injure any In- 
dividual or group. 

A Monitor conviction: to be 
wholesome but not naTve 
There are many who prefer to drink 
from a pure, clean stream of news, 
Information, and entertainment. The 
Monitor is a family newspaper. It 
presents all the significant news free 
of sensationalism and gossip. Its Il- 
lustrations and advertising are tree 
of suggestive overtones. 

Convictions that match your own? 
These are the convictions on which 
the Monitor is based. Several may 
match your own convictions. If so, 
the Monitor is your newspaper. 

What news does the Monitor cover? 

Just about everything: business, 
education, International politics, sci- 
ences, arts, books, people, enter- 
tainment, fresh ideas on home and 
garden, child raising, travel, food, 
style. 

So Informative that 160 other news- 
papers around the world buy The 
Christian Science Monitor News Ser- 
vice for their 20 million readers. 

How often does It come? 

Every week. In your mailbox from 
London. By air If you like, at an ad- 
ditional postage charge. 


Great. Because of 
Its convictions. 


By David Anable 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

United Nations, New York 
In a more than usually hopeful mood the 
United Nations has moved from Uie future . . . 
lo the post. 

It has made an encouraging start at 
tackling the sharing-the-world’s-wealth issues 
likely to dominate coming decades. 

Now the 30th General Assembly turns to the 
troublesome and sometimes dangerous relicB 
of the cold war, to the burning residues of 
ancient empires. 

For the dominant Issues ol the 13-week 30th 
General Assembly seem likely to be Korea, 
southern Africa, and that inevitable hot 
potato, the Middle East (including Cyprus). 

The question is: Can the hot political issues 
be handled as positively and cooperatively as 
the economic conflicts which were at the core 
of the recent special session on development 
cooperation? 

Certainly the atmosphere here on the East 
River today is very different from that which 
prevailed last year at the start of the 29th 
Assembly. Then tense, highly charged feel- 
ings spilled over later into mass bloc voting, 
the dramatic appearance of Palestine guer- 
rilla leader Yasser Arafat, suspension of South 
Africa, and threats that Israel would be next to 
go. 

This year, "after the special session," says 
British Ambassador Ivor Richard, "the atmo- 
sphere is generally conciliatory and moder- 
ate. 

Apparently new policies as well as different 
personalities contribute to this change from 
last year. 

The departure from the Assembly presi- 
dency of Algeria’s forceful and ideologically 
inclined Foreign Minister, Abdelaziz Boutef- 
like, may also symbolize the apparent loss of 
radical influence among the many nations of 
the “third world.” 

Gaston Thorn, the new Assembly President 
elected Tuesday, is a moderate ’Westerner and 
Luxembourg's Prime Minister. 

But this will not prevent, for example, 
ardent debate over Namibia (South-West 
Africa) which South Africa continues to 
administer in defiance of a succession of UN 
resolutions. 

Indeed, the pressure on South Africa over 
Namibia is expected here to increase in light 
of South African Prime Minister John Vor- 
ster’s failure so far to produce any real 
progress toward ending rebel white minority 
rule in next door Rhodesia, nor yet to put 
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AP photo 

Luxembourg's Thorn: 'a moderate' 

through any truly significant reforms in 
apartheid at home. 

It is a source of great frustration to Africans 
here that the wave of black nationalism which 
has swept southward down the continent, at 
last freeing Mozambique and producing a 
mighty turbulence in Angola, has yet to lap 
into Rhodesia, Namibia, or South Africa itself. 

It is not certain yet in what form the 
problems of the Middle East, of the Palestin- 
ians, of Israel, will arise this year. But the 
direct threat of Israel being voted (like South 
Africa) out of the Assembly seems to have 
faded as moderates in the third world have 
regained influence and as the West, especially 
the United States, luis made dear Its vehe- 
ment opposition. 

American diplomats are most concerned, 
however, about Korea. In the battle between 
Western and Communist resolutions they 
wont no one here to be left in any doubt about 
the solidity of American support tor South 
Korea. 

"We seek to avoid miscalculations," says 
one U.S. diplomat. "We will stay tin Korea] as 
long as we're wanted and needed." 

China and its backers are demanding the 
removal from South Korea of "all foreign 
troops.” 
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From the Kennedy clan: another presidential candidate 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Here come the Kennedys once again, with 
brother-in-law Sargent Shrlver announcing a 
presidential candidacy that will be Kennedy- 
oriented in philosophical approach and in its 
pitch for support. 

The Kennedy connection will be Mr. 
Shriver's biggest asset — and his greatest 
burden, too. He must convince Democratic 
voters that he Is, indeed, a serious candidate 
and not someone to keep the campaign dive 
until Senator Kennedy is ready to jump in. 

Mr. Shriver, the Democratic vice-presiden- 
tial candidate in 1972, succeeding Sen. Thomas 
F. Eagleton an the McGovern ticket, is 
stressing that he is running in his own right 
and that he believes that Senator Kennedy will 
continue to refuse to be drawn into consid- 
eration. ‘ 

There is ample evidence that he is correct in 
this assumption. Mr. Kennedy’s family, in- 


cluding his wife and mother, are counseling 
against him getting into the contest. 

And Mr. Kennedy still has the burden of 
Chappaquiddlck on his shoulders — a load he 
knowB will be greatly intensified if he should 
be nominated. 

Mr. Shrlver showed himself to be a hard- 
working campaigner two years ago, even 
though there was little evidence that he was 
able to lift a McGovern candidacy already 
sinking by the time he came on board. 

Mr. Shriver speaks and shakes hands like a 
Kennedy — which means especially well. Like 
all Kennedys he moves easily and with 
acceptance among minorities. 

If the Kennedy “magic” in vote getting is 
still alive — and if it can be transferred to Mr. 
Shriver — Mr. Shriver could well win the 
nomination, many argue. 

Senator Kennedy's own position will be that 
of “neutrality," but it appears that Mr. 
Shriver is counting on some Kennedy support. 

Before his fill-in role as No. 2 man to 
McGovern in 1972, Mr. Shrlver was the first 
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director of the Peace Corps under President 
Kennedy and of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO) under President Johnson. 
Mr. Johnson selected Mr. Shriver os am- 
bassador to France in 1968, and President 
Nixon kept him in that post in 1969. 

The special Shriver-Kennedy appeal is 
already surfacing; He was able to announce 
that lie had qualified for federal matching 
funds by raising the minimum of $5,000 In 
contributions of $250 or less in each of 20 
states. 

Polls have shown Cor years that there are 
millions of Democrats just waiting to get 
behind a Kennedy for president. 

Doubtless in the presidential primaries, 
particularly in Massachusetts, this will be a 
tremendous help to Mr. Shriver. 

But how much of a help in the rest of the 
U.S.? 

It will not assist Mr. Shriver too much if the 
Democrats perceive him mainly as a 1 ‘stalking 
horse" for Senator Kennedy. 

And It will not help overcome the anlagon- 
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FAN COURT 
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be leaving In July. 1976. The 
Governors invite applications 
for the post of Headmaster 
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graduate of a United King- 
dom university or hold a rec- 
ognised teaching quali- 
fication. 
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The joy of being a 
Christian Science nurse. 

Every day brings gratitude for the certainty that God 
alone heals. And fresh demands for maturity, strength 
and unselfed love. 

Being a visiting nurse is an especially interesting 
challenge, in which calls come from all over a wide 
metropolitan area. It calls for an active, fearless, 
resourceful thought. Like all Christian Science nursing, 
it brings forth the keenest expression of spiritual sense, 
and offers great opportunities for spiritual growth. 

If you are a member of The Mother Church and you’d 
like to consider nursing as a career, find out about our 
Training Program for Christian Science Nurses. In a 
year's time you can be taking assignments as a practical 
nurse, and in three years, as a visiting nurse. 

For information, write to one of the following: 

Personnel Department 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist 

Christian Science Center, Boston, MA, U.S.A. 02115 

Department of Care 

Committee for Great Britain and Ireland 
Room 308, Arundel House, 13 Arundel. Street 
London, ENGLAND WC2R 3DX 

Equal opportunity employer. 


ism among many Democrats, particularly in 
the South (and the Bible Belt », now directed 
toward Senator Kennedy because of Chanoa- 
qulddiek. 


U.S. officials eye envelopes 
in U.S.S.R. with box for ‘zip' 

By the Associated Press 

Bock vlile, Maryland 

In the Soviet Union, envelopes contain a 
boxed-in section for the mailer to write lit 
numbers that ore the Soviet equivalent of the 
American zip code. 

The suggestion has been made that a similar 
plan in the; United Slates might make It easier 
to use computers in sorting the mail. 

Don Haag, director of letter mail systems 
development nt the Postal Service’s research 
center in Rockville, says U.S. postal planners 
don’t want computerization Lo require new 
restrictions on mailers. 


organist wanted 

ORGANIST REQUIRED BY FIRST 
CHURCH OF CHRIST. SCIENTIST, 
CLAYGATE & ESHER -15 Haro Lane. 
Claygnlo (dost 1 sfnficnl Mridom 2 
manual .m>J (niiMI WaMr pipe organ 
Salary 1 .190 P A Sun K W*#tl £260 
Sun only Apply Chairman Musk 
Comm 

paintings for sale 

PAINTINGS BY’ TONY KENNAN. Vis- 
itors wnlcomc Hi 16 Stanhope Gar- 
dens. London. N G Phone for ap- 
poinltnonl 01-348-4806 

professional service 

LIGHT WEIGHT CURTAINS and soil 
lurnlshlriijs undorlakori in London 
ama Tol 3B8 U2H6 ovunmijH CSM 
JU. 4 Grosvouor PC London SWIX 
7JH _ 

sojolsts wanted 

SOLOIST AND DEPUTY SOLOISTS 
raqulrad. Firs! Church ol Chrlsl. Scl- 
anlist. Pinner. Elm Park Rond, Pin- 
Mur. Mrlifie HAT. 3 LA Applications to 
Bin Glork 

wanted 

OLD FURNITURE WANTED. All pe- 
riod ftirnitufn/1uriHbhliul<*. Bile a 
brnc. pnlnllngi] Older Iho holler, re- 
gardless of condition. Please contact 
Nicholson. 3H Porin Rond, London 
N7 T«l: 01 807 4810. 

STANDARD HYMNALS FOR ex- 
tended midllorhim. U&od hymnals In 
good condition conslilorod. Price 
otc. in Clerk, Flint Church ol Christ. 
Scientist, Cork. Jrelaml 

small hotels & pensions. . 

ZERMATT, SWITZERLAND, HOTEL 
EUROPE. RuoniH with Until & Uroak- 
Insl $1] lo in HOTEL JUI.EN. 
Rooma with li/is wntnr. linU-bOflld 
*15 to 18. HOTEL MIRAUEAU. New 
Houao. Rooms with Unth & KltCh- 
onelte Si 5 lo 20. Phono 028. 76771 
Telex Wrlio Julan, CH-3020 Zermtll 
Switzerland. InclUBlvo torma per day . 
& per p erson. ' 

WHITELEAF HOTEL 68/08 InVbiWiM 
Terraco, London, W.2. Tslepho M 
01-727 0681 or 01-329 .1828. A very 
comfortable bed and brtaMasl.oplY 
hotel. Full central heating. Near Ken- 
sington Gardena. Bayswaier/ 
Queensway lube stations. Single 
tram 4.96 pounds. Doubles from 7.96 

f iounda, fully inclusive of b/faat and 
ax. All roomB with 1/phone and ra- 
dip. Brochure Airmailed. 

ARNCOTT HALL HOTEL. Bourne- 
moulh. Family run & unlicensed. 
Near town centre 8 seafront. Garden 
with heated swimming pool. Summer 
1975. Beach Bungalow. Tel 783050, 

WORTHING. SUSSEX - CUMBER- 
LAND Hotel. On aea front west of 
pier. 45 bedrooms C.H. Lilt. 8peolal 
terms tar realdents. Send for bro- 
chure. Mrs. Chfsnall, Resident Dlree- 
lor. Tel. 35084. . ‘ 
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They call It a 
“great world newspaper. 1 
But it is something 
more than that. 


The Christian Science Monitor is 
unique - the only newspaper cov- 
ering world events published by a 
church. It Is not like any religious 
newspaper you have ever seen. 

Who reads It? 

Included among Monitor readers are: 
ArabB and Jews, Catholics and Prot- 
estants, Russians and Chinese, con- 
servatives and liberals, Moslems and 
Hindus. 

Why? 

• "it Is representative of the finest in 
Independent, courageous, and un- 
biased journalism." Walter Cronklte, 
CBS News. 

• "The Monitor must be judged one 
of the leading newspapers of the 
English-speaking world.” Ben Bag- 
diklan, formerly a Washington Post 
editor, now National Correspondent, 
Columbia Journalism Review. 

What makes the Monitor what It Is? 

Convictions. Convictions deeply 
rooted in the teachings of Christian 
Science, and in this newspaper's 
beginnings in 1908. 

Its founder, Mary Baker Eddy, stated 
over 60 years ago that The Christian 
Science Monitor was to "bless all 
mankind." "Bless" can mean to 
care for, to advance the prosperity, 
peace, and happiness of mankind. 
"All mankind" means ail mankind — 
no exceptions. 

A Monitor conviction: to be fair and 
objective 

News reporting must strive to be fair 
to all - to treat the various views of 

H groups opposing each other objec- 
and Impartially. .To prasent the 
b without prejudice. To let the 
reader decide. 

A Monitor conviction: to face 
problems squarely but calmly 
Every painful problem must be 
squarely faced, not glossed over nor 
swept under the rug. There Is no 
place for the vague, rosy-hued, or 
unrealistic In the Monitor. It offers a 
calm, clear-eyed, practical per- 
spective. 

A Monitor conviction: to find 
solutions 

There Is a solution to every problem 
— personal or worldwide — that we 
may face. This paper seeks out so- 
lutions already working, points out 
promising steps toward solutions, 
and gives early-on reports of those 
digging for solutions. 


United Nations 

Hot topic: cold war leftovers 


A Monitor conviction: to trace 
events bsck to causes 
To understand anything, we must 
see through the effect to the cause. 

In human affairs, the environment, 
the sciences, the arts, the Monitor 
tries always to trace events back to 
causes — and to tie them Into the 
bigger patterns of which they are 
part. 

A Monitor conviction: to 
demonstrate concern for others 
There must be an Increasing con- 
cern for the well-being of those 
about us - an increasing equalizing 
of opportunities for education, em- 
ployment, food, and shelter for all 
people. The Monitor seeks also to 
support the growth of Individual 
freedom throughout the world. 

A Monitor conviction: to uncover 
falsity, maintain Integrity 
integrity In private and public life, in 
business, the arts, sports, ail the 
fields of human activity, Is a bedrock 
necessity If individuals are to pro- 
gress and society to survive. The 
Monitor uncovers falsity and dishon- 
est dealing for the purpose of cor- 
recting and cleaning up a condition 
— but not to attack or injure any In- 
dividual or group. 

A Monitor conviction: to be 
wholesome but not naTve 
There are many who prefer to drink 
from a pure, clean stream of news, 
information, and entertainment. The 
Monitor Is a family newspaper. It 
presents all the significant news free 
of sensationalism and gossip. Its Il- 
lustrations and advertising are free 
of suggestive overtones. 

Convfotlons that match your own? 
These are the convictions on which 
the Monitor Is based. Several may 
match your own convictions. If so, 
the Monitor Is your newspaper. 

What news doeB the Monitor cover? 
Just about everything: business, 
education, International politics, sci- 
ences, arts, books, people, enter- 
tainment, fresh Ideas on home and 
garden, child raising, travel, food, 
style. 

So informative that 160 other news- 
papers around the world buy The 
Christian Science Monitor News Ser- 
vice for their 20 million readers. 

How often does it come? 

Every week. In your mailbox from 
London. By air if you like, at an ad- 
ditional postage charge. 

■ n/Mirmn Great. Because ol 

: MONITOR * Its convictions. 


By David An able 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

United Nations, New York 
In a more than usually hopeful mood the 
United Nations has moved from the future . . . 
to the post. 

It has made an encouraging start at 
tackling the sharing-the-world's-wealth issues 
likely to dominate coming decades. 

Now the 30th General Assembly turns to the 
troublesome and sometimes dangerous relics 
of the cold war, to the burning residues of 
ancient empires. 

For the dominant issues of the 13-week 30th 
General Assembly seem likely to be Korea, 
southern Africa, and that inevitable hot 
potato, the Middle East (including Cyprus) . 

The question is: Can the hot political issues 
be handled as positively and cooperatively as 
the economic conflicts which were at the core 
of the recent special session on development 
cooperation? 

Certainly the atmosphere here on the East 
River today is very different from that which 
prevailed last year at the start of the 29th 
Assembly. Then tense, highly charged feel- 
ings spilled over later into mass bloc voting, 
the dramatic appearance of Palestine guer- 
rilla leader Yasser Arafat, suspension of South 
Africa, and threats that Israel would be next to 
go. 

This year, "after the special session, ’’ says 
British Ambassador Ivor Richard, “the atmo- 
sphere is generally conciliatory and moder- 
ate. 

Apparently new policies as well as different 
personalities contribute to this change from 
last year. 

The departure from the Assembly presi- 
dency of Algeria's forceful and ideologically 
Inclined Foreign Minister, Abdelaziz Boutef- 
like, may also symbolize the apparent loss of 
radical influence among the many nations of 
the “third world.” 

Gaston Thorn, the new Assembly President 
elected Tuesday, is a moderate Westerner ami 
Luxembourg's Prime Minister. 

But this will not prevent, for example, 
ardent debate over Namibia (South-West 
Africa) which South Africa continues to 
administer in defiance of a succession of UN 
resolutions. 

Indeed, the pressure on South Africa over 
Namibia is expected here to Increase in light 
of South African Prime Minister John Vor- 
ster'8 failure so far to produce any real 
progress toward ending rebel white minority 
rule In next door Rhodesia, nor yet to put 
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AP photo 

Luxembourg’s Thorn: 'a moderate’ 

through any truly significant reforms in 
apartheid at home. 

It is a source of great frustration to Africans 
here that the wave of black nationalism which 
has swept southward down the continent, at 
last freeing Mozambique and producing a 
mighty turbulence in Angola, has yet to lap 
into Rhodesia, Namibia, or South Africa itself. 

It is not certain yet in what form the 
problems of the Middle East, of the Palestin- 
ians, of Israel, will arise this year. But the 
direct threat of Israel being voted (like South 
Africa) out of the Assembly seems to have 
faded as moderates in the third world have 
regained influence and as the West, especially 
the United Stales, lias made clear Us vehe- 
ment opposition. 

American diplomats are most concerned, 
however, about Korea. In the battle between 
Western and Communist resolutions they 
want no one here to be left in any doubt about 
the solidity of American support for South 
Korea. 

“We seek to avoid miscalculations," says 
one U.S. diplomat. "We will stay [in Korea] as 
long as we're wanted and needed.” 

China and its backbrs are demanding the 
removal from South Korea of “all foreign 
troops.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR ■s.i its convictions. 


The Christian Science Monitor^ 

Box 125, Astor Station, Boston, MA, U.S.A. 02123 

Yes, l would like to try a newspaper with these convictions. Please Btart my subscription to the 
weekly International Edition. 
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ETHIOPIA 


One year after Eferor’s overthrow 


Africa's poorest country, which grew 
stagnant under Haile Selassie’s long 
rule, is moving once again even 
though its direction is clouded. A 
strong leader has yet to emerge from 
the military committee that overthrew 
the Emperor last September. But so- 
cialism is coming slice by slice, along 
with a drive to unify the diverse popu- 
lation, raise incomes, and launch land 
reform. 
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Royal Palace as It looked before coup last year 


By June Goodwin But it may tetofoiferltrea to concede to 

Special to The Christinn Science Monitor anything less Ihanj total independence. 

Earlier this nualhalof the two Eritrean 
... . . . AddlsAbaba. Kihlopla j»ueml la organialkrtti Liberation Front and 

Palace intrigue flourishes in Ethiopia emi without Ih( , ,» fjpular LibettolWtedJy met in the 

the palace. Sudanese capitd.KhrJi representatives from 

Reports that the ruling military council was planning Mitya. Syria, andjte that supply arms to 
to kill members of Hnile Selassie s family arc the latest t tic* Kri t roans. Obsetitrilmay signal a new push 
example of the kind of rumor and suspicion that grows and perhaps an unpttaioordtnatian of the two 

here as easily as eucalyptus trees. When the report liberation groups * 

created a minor diplomatic brouhaha, the government A , j, press conferawi&baba, however, Brig, 
promptly denied any intentions to kill the royal family. r; L ,„ •peferi Benli tali cheerful view of the 
Often rumors here turn out to he true, or partly true. Khartoum meeting .Btsteed Sudan’s President 

or they could have been true - that is, they were used Nimeiry will be in Mb about more peaceful 

as trial balloons. intent ions ofiheEriltt.* • 

Observers say it is ipiile likely there are men in llie y hv |.;ihinpian Arm stretched thin across 
Derg, the soldier committee ruling Ethiopia. who the craggy mountains i Tiara and Keren. The 

would like the royal fam i ly nut of the way cut iroly . Such 'ju.ikio t mops could in other parts of the 

action would be in line with the Ethiopian tradition of country • • in somecs order where peasants 
consolidating power. Haile Selassie certainly “took :u - P balking at radical ra measures, and, in 
care of" his opponents in the l!i;»is when In* emm* to 0 p„. rH j„ prevent sli£ era wnt out Into the 
power after Emperor MonHik. count ry from undent Uthorllies. 

Proving Hint (he military has control over the Home observers sa>> Tg could work out a 
country is the main business of llu- Derg exaeliy one scttleiucni with ihe f Eritreans, the two 

year after the overthrow of tilt* IOmperor. Massive Ethiopian Army dirts’ smountains could he 
planned demonstrations with peasants being hosed into [„ j^turc the Ik 101 Assab. At present 

Addis Ababa from remote parts of the country were there is a backlog of months’ supply of 

designed not only to eolebrnte the anniversary but also cargo stuck in Asab^ Afars, a Muslim tribe, 
to consolidate the socialist revolution. I, avi , | MH?n effectively s L Ethiopians over 

Unity In Revolution Square land claims in the area \ 

Ethiopians of all tribes, from Somali to Gal la to Tlgre, Assail is crucial not tfP 6 port but also 

paraded into the new Revolution Square, which was because nf its rcflneO-P/*™ a > hundreds or 
designed by a Finnish architect to the tune or $2.1 miles into Ihe rationed. Taxi 

million. The marchers were wearing paper visors with drivers have Jj. [° kee P lh eir little 

revolutionary slogans printed on them and were Idue and whito FJfits o steep streets, 
holding high into the sun Ethiopia's red, green, and There is also vary 1MJ' j™ 1 ® 111 outside of 
yellow flag. Addis Ahaba. toxw*™ 

The theme of the revolution is unity, symbolized by ~ , n _ nf i wM gs !' 

the map of Ethiopia, displayed prominently. The ^ attempt to promote 

troublesome province of Eritrea is always obviously An ohyittW^^ h Korea of identical 

there on the mupsnlthc northernmost tip. In wlmtmay unity is lira ™ forces. This is a S3 4 

be a face-saving measure to give nutonoiny to Eritrea khaki uniform* ... y the . ■ 

eventually, the Derg promised Sept. 13 to decentralize . mW* IritoriZmy 

Ethiopia’s government. Tlie 13-year -old war with AirForcewtth tDere also nrnmiw»H 

Eritrean secessionists is the thorn in the paw of the On the first &wv - wgholt 

Ethiopian Mon, a symbol of the former empire that the some ^md ^ ■ which funrtinn* w 

military has not abolished. ■ society. In the cWi^ 

Many foreign observers here think Ethiopia cannot tandem with the n« p^^lsMOU 
win its war with Eritrea, especially now that the Derg 1. That is, a gotfd* , « ■ Bovenimen 

has alienated Eritrean civilians further by cutting ofr building may snn au*,' ' S. a 

international food relief to. 20,ooo families in about 30 month, while A 01 a 

villages, that wejre bombed^ bttfnpd in April, \ amount. , dai ^with urban 


mttlemenl with Ihe «; Eritreans, the two 
Ethiopian Army divisi ^mountains could be 
moved to secure (he fe J “ Assab. At present 
there is a backlog of ** months’ supply of 

cargo stuck in Assab teS™, , a Muslim Iribe, 
have boon effectively^ 111 ® Ethiopians over 
land claims in the area 

Assab is crucial notsp® «* port but also 
lieniuse of 11 b reflnerj-P Ababa, hundreds or 
miles Into the interior, jf^g rationed. Taxi 
drivers have flHWWj ^ Jtey their little 
blue and whito Flatsf steep streets. 
There is also vary ttj' gj™* of 
Adili.sAbahfl.beefllisoofl J"*- 

Socialized wagss pron* ■ 

An niiviMi ' dp 4 to promote 
i tr# horea of identicul 


’June Goodwin 'served tn the U.S . Peace Corps 
rfn Ethiopia and returned there this month for a 
.reassessment. 


Downtown Addis Ababa: calm under military rule 
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On the first 
some kind of wage ^ 
society, hi the civJF 
tandem with themW®'; 
t. That Is, a guard * 
building may get- jJL 
month, while 
amount. ; 

Talk of salary.' 

alization (faihUi® 1 ^ 
has struck fear Into ; 
class. Socialism ^ 


* the Navy, and tho 
itorlal army. 

Derg also promised 
nghout the socialist 
which functions in 
J range now Is 200 to 
1 at a government 
1 M $7.50 U.S. per 
200 times that 


{With urban nation- 
r®P only one house ), 
Ps Ababa’s middle 
|wpla slice by slice. 


Some of the educated elite are escaping the country. 

The foreign population has dropped drastically, in- 
cluding large numbers of Greek and Italian business- 
men and foreign teachers in the Ethiopian school 
system. 

But considering the radical socialistic nature of the 
Derg’s decrees, the country is accepting the revolution 
with relative calm. Student demonstrations expected 
on the anniversary weekend fizzled when about 1,160 of 
the more militant leftists were thrown into prison Aug. 

22. Stories of the detentions apparently have served as a 
deterrent to other militants. 

Picking a strong leader 

This apparent calm does not mean a struggle may not 
yet come in the country. After all, Ethiopians point out, 
Ethiopia Is not used to being run by committee. 

Many Ethiopians ns well as foreign and diplomatic 
observers expect one strong man to emerge from the 
Derg. The most likely leader, these observers say, is 
Maj. Mengistu, Haile Mariam, about whom very little is 
known. There are rumors that Major Menglstu’s father 
is a zabanya, or building guard, a rather low rung in a 
status-conscious society . 

Although intrigue is rampant, the military govern- 
ment, perhaps because it is in flux, seems more open to 
criticism than did Haile Selassie’s government. People 
freely criticize the Derg and, in one booklet put out by 
the military, last year’s takeover was fully spelled out, 
showing Jill the alternatives the soldiers say they 
considered. 

Another enormous difference In this society, which 
had become so petrified under 1 lulle Selassie, is the talk 
everywhere of trying to help the desperately poor in 
this poorest of all African countries. 

The soldiers seem to be consistent in snylng this. 
Whether they will continue to try to help tho poor once 
Lhuir control Is consolidated is another question. There 
is currently enough food and grain In the country to 
deal with the new drought in the Ognden, according to 
International relief officials. The difficulty is more one 
of delivery or organization within the country. 

Most government work is done by committee because 
no one man wants to be responsible for what could be a 
"wrong” decision. There now is even a new inter- 
ministerial committee to decide what must be done 
with Eritrea. Rumors about the committee have 
already fanned out. 

When asked by the foreign press about alleviating, 
rumors General Teferi said, ”P^tienee is. :alwaya; i 

Patience amid rumors is the order of the day. Foreign 
diplomats are patiently waiting before giving much aid 
to the still fluid government. And Ethiopians are 
waiting for a resolution of the power struggle. 
Meanwhile, there is a lot of whispering going on. 



Gen. Teferi Benti, chairman of military committee now in power 
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Millionaire’s son saves gentle forest tribe from extinction 


By David Sterrltt 

New York 

John Frankenheimer, one of the world’s 
leading movie directors, pokes an aggressive 
fork at his soft-shelled-crab lunch and waxes 
philosophical. Yes, there Is a danger that his 
“French Connection 11“ will be confused with 
the original “French Connection" (by an 
altogether different filmmaker). But to 
Frankenheimer it's all part of the game. 
“Listen," he opines, "there’s a danger in 
getting up In the morning and getting hit by 
the maid with a carpet sweeper. This is such a 
precarious life that we lead In this busi- 
ness. . . 

Precarious, indeed. Franitenheimer tells 
about "The Fixer,” his best-seller-based epic 
starring Alan Bates. Time magazine was set to 
do a cover story, says the director. “I had 


already opened my bank account in Switzer- 
land. 1 1 But a problem arose: “Nobody came. 

"That’s why I'm never confident. ... A 
director is all alone there al the end of the 
world, hanging (here. No matter what they 
say. we’re aJIalono.” 

Yet Frankenheimer has little to complain 
about these days, with his “Connection" 
follow -up film — "it is a sequel, but not nn 
imitation" — one of the bigger hits of 1975. 

"At the time I was living in Europe," he 
recalls. "I wanted to stay In Europe, 1 wanted 
movies to be in Europe, and l wanted to 

promote the Frepch film industry And I 

thought, if I could show people Marseille (tie 
way William FYiedkin showed them New 
York, it could be kind of interesting. . . 

But perhaps the greatest inducement was 


star Gene Hackman. Working with Mr. II. is 
“a real love affair," says Frankenheimer. 
"We work os one person. I improvised all the 
scenes with him. . . . He’s the host actor I’ve 
ever worked with. 

"I didn't realize that Gene Hackman stood 
for a day on tin* set of my ‘Mini Mnn of 
Alcntruz* watching me shoot, hecmisr he was 
promised an introduction to me. and Du* 
introduction never hnppcncd. ... I'd like 
Gene to be in every movie 1 ever do, because 
he makes me look so much better. If he asked 
me if he could play the female lend, I’d suy 
yes. I’ll rewrite it. ..." 

Frankenheimer lakes his work seriously. 
He recalls an incident dial took place during 
preparation for "Tho Manchurian Candidate" 
with writer-producer George Axelrod. At the 
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By Frederick R. Chevalier 

Prapared tor The Christian Science Monitor 
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Problem No. 6731 

By Yacov Shallsti 
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Problem No. 6732 

By Otto Nerong 


End-Game No. 2220 


r untie Tasaday: A Stone Age People in 
tePblUpplne lSn Forest, by John Nance. 
Sated New York and London: Har- 

court Brace Jovanovich. $15. 

By Barbara Breasted 

tmafllne that when white men first settled 
Imagine ^ immenBely rich and spoiled 

ie with them but 
£27 took the part of the Indians. 1 
^befriending them, arming them, and 
STpS»Uo» for them from Eu- 
^ pemtogs to mark portions of their land 

Non-fiction 

forever off-limits to white men. Imagine, too, 

that the young aristocrat becomes trans- 
formed by his acquaintance with the Indians, 
career, anti iie candidly reports theS* * putting off his old life of idleness and drinking. 

- ™ * He devotes himself to protecting the Indians’ 

needs and wants as they encounter modern 
civilization. 

There is such a figure alive now in the 
Philippines. 

Manuel Elizalde Jr. , son of one of the richest 


lime, Frankenheimer was a 
fan” with a love of the New York ?!!? 
’■and a .loo DiMnggin autographed A 
«• very tiling." While walehing a YaiL„ 
tied up il B in (ho ninth inning, he cafi 
c»H*‘nguc tn say he would miss (he d ZJ 
iiitTiing Axelrod replied, “Can wild* 
wind [HKisihlo effect the outcome £ 
baseball game is going to have on vm 
compart'd with our meeting? 11 ' 
cnlielnmr jumped into n taxi. 

"And since then I’ve never 

sort of thing without wondering, 

cnee does il make to me?’ I’ve neverbeaHJ! 
tii look at the stuff seriously again." 

In recent years, Frankenheirar ha d® 
some nuijor thinking about the director 
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White to play and mate 
Palestine Post, 1948). 


8 Ptawa 

In two. (First prize, 


White 

White 

1955). 


to play and mate In three. 


8 Plocas White 

(Calssa, Black 
(Kavalek 
world champion blundered). 


played Kt-B4, allowinf 
-Karpov, Caracas. 1! 


0. 


14 Ptacoa 

White Uio win. 
The present 


thoughts. "I did a lousy movie called 1 ^ 
Percent Dead.’ I did il for Uie wrmjr«saH 
just tried to play iiround with things -msket 
all fun, nobody gets hit. . . . 

"I hated that movie, and 1 decided that 
just wasn’t me. I’m 45 years old. Thw k 
certain things that you accept about yoasil 
when you reach that age, which is that yah 
never goi ng to do certain things. 

"And I’m never going to beawm^l 
director, and I'm not going to be Fellini. Boil; 
do my thing pretty well, and that’s whsli’a,. 
going to do from now on — which is ‘reality’ll!, 
kind of semi -documentary realism thing Out! I 
think I do as well as anybody in tbj 
restaurant," he grins. 

The next Frankenheimer project will 
"Black Sunday." The plot involves "a gronfdj 
Arnbs who are trying to blow up the Sop, 
Bowl, and the Americans and Israelis whom; 
trying to stop them. . . . And both sides at) 
terribly committed. I like that. . . . Agjfei 
it’s the whole syndrome 1 play with all On 
time, which is tremendous commilrosfj 
That's what I Iwlicve lire is all about . . . td 
I do that sort of thing well. ...” i 

In n sudden burst of reticence, the gamiSr 
filmmaker declines to talk about the reasi 
why his life has tended in artistic direct 
Bui he does offer u few clues: "It was nr* 
really n great decision for me, bccausolta 1 


industrialists in the Philippines, is the man 
responsible for the survival and protection of 
the Tasaday people. This fascinating book 
describes them both : the young man who was 
once the epitome of civilization gone sour and 
the band of gentle people who are the epitome 
of unspoiled goodness. 

Four years ago, Elizalde brought these 
cave-dwelling Stone Age people to the world’s 
attention when he discovered them in the 
course of his work with other tribes along the 
Philippines' remaining frontier. The twenty- 
five Tasaday live by gathering food from the 
plants and streams of the immediate jungle. 
Theirs is a life that disappeared from most of 
the rest of the earth tens of thousands of years 
ago. 

John Nance, a photographer and journalist, 
has written an eyewitness account of the first 
three years of the Tasadays' recorded history. 
Nance has accompanied Elizalde to the jungle 
on virtually every expedition made to the 
Tasaday. 

At first Nance shared the common suspi- 
cions about Elizalde' motives and his claims 
about the Tasadays' way of life. But once 


Nance lives beside them both in the jungle all 
doubt vanishes. He watches the touchy, 
sometimes sour-mouthed and thoughtless mil- 
lionaire's son become an endlessly patient and 
affectionate father-figure. 

When the leaf-clad people first timidly 
question their visitors about the clothes, 
shoes, and cameras they wear, Elizalde 
refuses to let them feel Inferior. 

“You better tell them that we have special 
people who make these things for us," he 
cautions the translator. "We ourselves can't 
do it. And then you better tell them that these 
things are not so important, but that people 
like the Tasaday are important. Yeah, tell 
them that the Tasaday are the most beautiful 
people we have ever seen. We couldn’t live in 
their forest, aren’t strong enough, not smart 
enough, but that they live here and are 
happy.” 

Nance’s Informal, direct style gives his book 
an appeal that an anthropologist’s paper might 
lack. The 64 pages of his own photographs and 
his detailed descriptions of the Tasadays' 
behavior bear witness to their rarity. 


It isn’ t all idyllic, however. The people grow 
more self-conscious under all the scrutiny 
given them. And no matter how warm the 
Tasadays’ welcome, Nance cannot help but 
feel some guilt at intruding upon their ancient 
peace, even if the intrusion and subsequent 
publicity helped spur President Marcos into 
proclaiming the jungle surrounding the Tasa- 
days’ home as a reserve. 

The Tasaday depend on Elizalde more than 
they know for their continued survival. Yet it 
is Elizalde who was the first to grasp that 
modem man would be in debt to them for their 
example and not the other way around: 
“These people don’t know about lulling, 
murder, warl Never heard of them. Do you 
realize what that means?” Elizalde exclaims 
to Nance. "We can learn from them. . . . 
Everyone goes around talking about people 
being bad because that’s human nature. . . . 
When you see these people, you have got to 
say, ‘No, man is not basically evil.’ ” 

Barbara Breasted Ib former news editor 
of Harvard magazine. 


When war came to a sleepy town South African tightrope act 


Thank God We Kept the Flag Flying: The 
Siege and Relief of Ladysmith, 1809-1900, by 
Kenneth Griffith. New York: The Viking 
Press. 398 pp. $15. London: Hutchinson. 
£5.50. 

By Burke Wilkinson 

When the Boer War broke out in October, 
1899, Ladysmith was a sleepy provincial town 
in northern Natal. Soon over 12,000 British 
troops were on duty there. Moving swiftly, 
some 5,000 intrepid farmers of the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free Slote occupied the 
heights around the town. Their deadly accu- 
racy with Krupp cannon and Mauser rifle, and 
the high ground they held, more than made up 

History 


Solutions to Problems 

No. 6729. B-R7 

No. 6730. 1 Q-Kt, Q-B3; 2 KtxKPch 
If 1..Q-B5; 2 Q-Kch 
ir 1..Kt-B3; 2 Kt-KB4ch 

End-Game No. 2219. White wins: \ QxB, PxQ; 
2 P-Kt7, Q-Q; 3 P-K18/Q, R-QBch: 4 RxR, QxQ; 
5 Kt-Kt7, P-KB4; 6 R-QBch. QxR; 7 KlxQ and 
wins easily. 

End-Game No. 2215. Add black Q at KR4. 

New Women’s U.S. Champion 

Diane Savereide, 19. of Culver City. Cal- 
ifornia, won Ihe 21st invitational U.S. women's 
championship, held In Milwaukee In July. Mias 
Savereide finished a full point ahead of the 
twelve top rated women pi ay era In the country. 

Tied for second were Ruth Hersteln of Los 
Angeles and Ruth Horton of Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas. This event was sponsored by ihe U.S. 
Chess Federation, with help from the American 
Chess Foundation. It was directed by Pearls R. 
Mann of Milwaukee, long a leading figure in 
chess circles. 

The game below, the new champion's only 
loss, deserved a belter fate. 8he was Intent on 
mating her opponent, had her In a mating vise, 
so to speak, when she blundered wllh 33..K-K13 


A draw by perpetual check was likely, had she 
retreated nsr K. 



Queen’f 

Pawn 


Heralefn 

SanraMo 

Harateln 

Bavaralde 

White 

Block 

White 

Black 

1 K1-KB3 

P-KKt3 

18 Q-B 

PxP 

2 P-KKt3 

B-K12 

19 QxQ 

PxQ 

3 B-KI2 

P-Q3 

20 R/KB-B 

R-R6 

4 P-Q4 

KI-KB3 

21 RxP 

Kt-K4 

5 P-QB4 

0-0 

22 P-B5 

P-KR3 

6 K1-QB3 

Kt-QB3 

23 Kt-R3 

R-R4 

7 0-0 

P-K4 

24 PxP 

PxP 

8 P-K3 

K1-Q2 

25 Kt-B4 

B-Q2 

9 P-OR3 

P-QR4 

26 R-B7 

R/B-R 

10 P-OKt3 

P-KB4 

27 RxP 

RxRP 

11 Kt-Q5 

K1-K2 ' 

28 RxR 

RxR 

12 Kt-Kt5 

K1-KB3 

20 B-B 

P-Kt4 

13 KtxKt/7ch QxKt 

30 Kt-R5 

K-B2 

14 B-Kt2 

P-K5 

31 B-Kt5 

R-R8ch 

15 P-Q5 

Kt-Kt5 

32 K-Kt2 

Kt-B6 

16 BxB 

OxB 

33 RxBch 

K-Kt3 

17 P-QKt4 

Q-B6 

34 R-Kt7oh 

Resigns 


x 11-inch calendar listing historic ohese events oW - ■ ■ ■ 1 was a very shy kid, so I 
on their proper dateB, with a top section con- out of that shyness by doing public speaki# 
S n , t ^, beaullf V. l , ly pri r ,ed P ictur0S and diagrams stuff like that. 

aam0S Xn ln - lovcd W"B In school Ploys. I* 
Dover Publications has a large selection ol In- wrilt,, R. reading. I wasn terrific introvert^ 
expensive chess books, many ol which aro ro- * really liked these things and cared sew 
prints of earlier classics, long out ol print. them . . . mid thankfully there were Incida® 

in iny life that gave me lliu uourngo togoaW 
with it." 

ironically, Frunkenhelmur would have ibas 

Of Interest to Problem Solvers 1,11 Air Font: officer except "I flunked w 

Fmm ♦ .i physiml. ” lie even had an /ippdnlmcm is 

.™p7 a e „^lon m ol' . n h7c.ir KJ?™ t IS W, ' Sl 1,111 ^ ^ . 

structlons on how to play. Naturally, n letter in Willi n long list of hits and j 

d in » dec lualo. But Dover publishes Ills hell, Frankenheimer feels ft? & ***** 
a number of books about problems which will 
help these new readers. Two ot these, both bv 
Kenneth S. Howard. "How to Solve Chess Prob- 
ems, and “The Enjoyment of Chess Prob- 
lems, are excellent and should be available. 


for the disparity lh numbers. Besides, their 
cause was a just one, for they were fighting for 
their land and their once-promised freedom 
while the British motivations were Transvaal 
from the lime that I was seven or eight yeM[ gold and late-Victorian glory. 

Almost Immediately Ladysmith lay in a 
slate of siege, with enough supplies for three 
months only — and the Boers probing and 
circling for the knockout blow. 

To relieve the beleaguered town, Sir Rcd- 
vera Buller, VC, moved ponderously up from 
the Cape Colony. His Army Corps would in due 
course swell to 30,000 men. Beefy and rock- 
wild, Sir Redvers seemed the very model of a 
not-so-modern general. Bui behind the calm 
exterior nnd under the proven courage were a 
self -doubt and a stupidity that made him one 
el the moat Inept military leaders In British 
history. 

By contrast, General Sir George White, 


commanding at Ladysmith, though neither 
young nor well, took wise precautions. His 14- 
inilc defense perimeter was skillfully manned, 
and his 4.7-inch naval guns able to answer the 
Boer cannon in kind. 

The unfolding drama was widely reported 
by Winston Churchill and other war corre- 
spondents. To the Europeans, the slow prog- 
ress of the Empire's troops was a source of 
glee. The British public fluctuated between 
hope and alarm, pride and misgiving. 

Kenneth Griffith, who is an actor and a 
maker of documentary films as well as a lively 
historian, has done his homework well. He 
tramped the terrain, talked to living survivors 
both British and Dutch. Uuotalions from 
diaries and news reports are counterpoint to 
. his own informal style ("Well, this was the 
end of January in Ladysmith. A terrible 
month . . ."). 

Griffith swings his compassionate camera 
back and forth between the besieged and Ihe 
snail-like relieving force. Sir Redvers in brief 
tried to capture every hill by frontal assault. 
At Splon Kop alone, in late January, he 
suffered 1,21)0 casualties — four times those of 
the Boers. 

By the last day of February, 1900, sheer 
numbers lold. The Boers faded away to the 
north to fight again another day. Ladysmith 
was free at last. Today, Griffith tells us, It is a 
sleepy town again, with a surprising number 
or scars from the siege, so well remembered, 
so well reconjurcd in this fine hook. 


The Conservationist, by Nadine Gordimer. 

The Viking Press. New York: $7.95. Lon- 
don: Jonathan Cape. £2.75. 

By Roderick Nordell 

This Uth book of fiction by Nadine Gordi- 
mer shared Britain’s distinguished literary 
award, the Booker Prize, last year. And it is 
easy to understand why. Here is a long-praised 
writer at the height of her powers, using the 
demanding and intricate techniques of the 
contemporary novel to fulfill on age-old task 
of the traditional novel - the illumination of a 
society. 

The society is specifically and tangibly 
South Africa. But the stresses of change and 


Novel 

resistance to change resonate beyond its 
borders, as Miss Gordimer links them to the 
feelings between generations and to the 
vividly evoked processes of the natural world. 

It takes perception to read the signs of 
regeneration in the midst of destruction. And 
this perception is possessed by Mehrlng, the 
title character of “The Conservationist," for 
all the adultery and other flaws in his way of 
life. When his beloved farm, the book's central 
symbol, is struck by fire, his eye unexpectedly 
lights on "sufficient new grass to make a 
nest." Then he "begins to find all the signs 
that were not revealed to him before . . . ; 
things to come to life under his eyes as the 
syntax of a foreign language suddenly begins 
to yield meaning." 


with some nulhorily about tho iWfA®- 
"With 20-20 hindsight, I. think 
thing now: People wAnt tO-be^.S? 
That’s what they really want - 


Something Different from Dover 

Dover Publications has just published a "1976 
Chess Player’s Cslsndar, This combines a 13% 


jk .. - — — uo orouuUlo. i iiufc a mini niw/ ■ — - . 

'K n I 8d * paperback ver8iona cost $2. if that takes them out of the 7 o’clock 

be reminded of their fcyW? 


Ik 0 * 1 ? d 8, Var,ck SL. New York, 10014, or 

the U.S. Chess Federation (which has a large 
supply of in-print chess books), 479 Broadway, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 12550. y 


If you thought the book was had... 
Jacqueline Susann novel now a film 


lives. They want something that 1® 01 
something they can talk about,' swnetnl# 
they can lose themselves In one way t 
another." . ’ 



"Jacqueline Susann’s Once Is Not Enough" 
comes from one of those doorstop-sized books 
that have earned the late Miss Susann a niche 
in besl-seller-Ust history. Like earlier Susann- 
based films, it is predictably entertaining the i 


many fans who like a soapy story and maybe a 
good cry, while leaving most critical types 
cold. * 

It has long been fashionable to disparage 
Jacqueline Susann novels without necessarily 
having read any. I have actually plowed 
through "Once Is Not Enough,” however, so I 
can disparage it with a clear conscience. 


On the plus side, it is immensely easy to 
read with a bare minimum of concentration. 
On the minus side. It is slick and mawkish and 
vulgar. 

. Yet the movie manages to be worse. When 
the book lays one of its long and repetitious 
dialogue scenes on you, you can put it down 
for a while and water the lawn or something. 
When the rhovie starts rambling through the 
samp episode, you’re trapped in the theater. 
Moreover, the -scenarists have chosen the 
novel’s most boring parts to dramatize, the 
result is dull of spirit and dirty of word j 
much cleaner of imaae than the ! 



ft 


(though 

book). 


image ; than the 
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ROBERT W. WOOD (1887- ) 

Two very fine quality original oil paintings . , . 

TEXAS BLUEBONNETS — 26" x 34” - $25,000 

1 ® 3 2>- a sin 9 u| ar example of how the artist- 
ha9 Interpreted and glorified the beauty of the American landBpafi*,- 

AUTUMN GLADE - 25" x 30 ,# $22,500 

Painted with sensitive realism . ; . near Woodstock, N.Y; (about ! 93'?)-v - 

hfiri publl3hed Brtsts In the world, Robert Wood ;lt3 

than%tyyears nf UenCQ ' 0/7 American landscape painting for rnora I 

IJPWA^E. MORSEBURG GALLERIES ‘ 

| Wiishire Blvd. . Los Angeles, CA fliqqifLf'; 

L- • - ■ at ^ Sun ‘ 7" 6 . Dail y;10-6 . , -Phq!ne.(213)^ 

- s • • . . ' ^ V ' \ ' • ! ' •' \ ■’ .- ? ;V . . - * < : 


Important Bible study aids 
~ published by Abingdon 


Burke Wilkinson, a Commander in the 
D.S. Naval Reserve, is the author o//our 
historical biographies. 

D0NT - MISS THisTOVEL - ! 

"Short Visit to Ergon ” by f.m. osborn « 

"Couldn't put it down," says one delighrcd reader. "Read it in one J 
Fascinating beyond words." Look forward io reading it 


STRONG’S EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE 
lists each word where it appears, and Its literal 
Greek and Hebrew meaning 
benefit from our large supply of books at the 
old price (until 10/1/75), thumb-indexed $18.95 
(new price $21.95) 

THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 
most comprehensive Bible commentary 
12 volumes $120 (60 day purchase plan) 
the INTERPRETER'S BIBLE DICTIONARY 
4 volumes $59.50 

Please add 50# shipping for first book. 150 
each additional book. In California add 6% 
sales tax. Ask for our new catalog. 

Call or write. Tel. (213)445-1634 .. 

206 S. First Ave., Arcadia, CA 91QQ6 

(10-5 Monday through Saturday) 
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nen three llmeil (Uw muif of wd,y 
ddvcIs an fan Mind to read even twice?) 
Siyi another reader of Ergen, "I'm *o 
glad to get hold of a whotcaome book 
again.” 

I Short VMt t* Brgtn li an addng tele of 
id venture In outer ijsce. hot it'i more 
thin jon that. Orris, a young astronaut, 
due to a bull jo the- guidance, system of 
his apace ship, la forced to land on Ilrgon 
by* the blghV intelligent inhabitant* of 
that ‘planet t planer not previously 
known to Eirthmeo 4nd mUHoda of 
mild opt in spare. 


jr whi incjr, « |i 

pe/ior technology, repair his crippled || 
ipace ship and per oils him. to return to 
Ei rib, where Karen aw*i« hlmi 
Beautifully written. Start ViiiS » Ergon I 
li s richly rewarding reading aperient* J 
you owe to wimtlf Pent win gtUtag * I 
tgp Send only M.9* ht j^ur copy. " 


This is precisely the way Miss Gordimer 1 s 
prose begins to yield its meaning. Within 
single paragraphs are mingled the breath of 
life and the stench of decay, with bits of past 
and present. A novel of Mehrlng’s land 
becomes a novel of Mehrlng 's mind. Through 
it as through so much as Miss Gordimer's 
writing, an outsider gets an acute South 
African sense of South Africa, its whites and 
blacks nnd Indians, its uneasy balance on a 

tightrope to the future. 

Mehring, the well-off white industrialist 
with a country place, Is a mixture of good 
intentions, fleshly Instincts, and the true 
conservative’s longing to preserve what is 
good, whether the egg of a disappearing bud 
or an honest day’s work for an honest day s 
pay. Marring Miss Gordimer’s picture of him 
is her representation of male eroticism, which 
sometimes becomes embarrassingly close to 

soft-porn parody. , . . 

Mehring’s affair with a woman of leftist 
policies becomes a recurring strand in his 
thoughts, as does his awkward relationship 
with the teen-age son of his broken marriage. 
Seeing good as well as bad in the status quo, 
Mehring is always second-guessing their 
dissatisfaction with it and with him, while 
seeking gaps In their arguments. 

' ‘What do they want anyway, who only know 
it’s not what he’s got?" This is one of the 
things Mehring wonders about the vaguely 
rebellious ones who, when they get in trouble, 
ironically ask for "good respectable company 
lawyers." 

Mehring wins points with them in hla mind 
at least. "Change the world but keep bits of It 
the way I like It for myself - who wouldn t 
make the world over If it were as easy at that. 
But he seems to know he represents the past, 
and he can see himself overtaken by a 
nightmarish representation of the present. 
Miss Gordimer’s rich mixture la framed by 
the episode of $n unknown: blade mart cal* 

his loving care of It, never could. 

Roderick Nordell to the Monitor's ossls- 
! tantoMef editorial writer. 
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’ by Berenice fit. SHotV^jl. . 
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Britons offered an investment plan 

Liberal Party leader proposes ‘trust’ 
to raise capital for economic growth 


By TakashiOka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Loudon 

An imaginative proposal for a national 
investment trust to get Britain's economy 
going again was put forward by Liberal leader 
Jeremy Thorpe at his party's annual assembly 
in Scarborough this week. 

Workers would contribute 2.5 percent of 
their wages and employers would put in an 
equal amount. This would raise £3 billion for 
about $6.2 billion at today's exchange rates) 
for Investment in the British economy each 
year, Mr. Thorpe told party members 
Wednesday. His proposal was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

The Liberals, Britain's third party, have 
been in the doldrums since last October's 
general election, in which they gained 5.3 
million votes — 18.3 percent of the total — but 
took only 13 seats In Parliament. Mr. Thorpe, 
young, vigorous, Intelligent, and articulate, 
has somehow failed to capture the national 
Imagination, as he seemed on the way to doing 
after the February, 1974, election, when his 


How Miki will 
starch Japan’s 

limp economy 


- By Eduardo Lachlea 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Tokyo 

Japanese Prime Minister Takeo Miki has 
announced his plan to pull bis country out of its 
wai’st recession since World War II. In so 
doing, he was responding lo pressures from 
abroad and from worried Japanese business- 
men. 

Mr. Miki's package contains $6.7 billion in 
public-works spending and business loans, 
along with interest rates closer to those 
already adopted by the United States and 
other Western countries. 

In a speech opening an extraordinary 
session of the Diet (Parliament), Mr. Miki 
said that those measures would give tho 
Japanese economy a 0-percent lift in tho fall- 
to-8pring term and would “sec us through to 
the end of this perplexing situation of inflation 
and recession” in one or two year b. 

Government officials admitted the decision 
to speed up recovery was partly a reaction to 
pressure exerted on both tho United States and 
Japan at the recent International Monetary 
Fund conference in Washington. 

But the strongest pressure, noted Vice- 
Minister of Finance Taroichl Yoshlda, has 


EXCHANGE RATES 

. eg UARs 

Argentine peso ■■ ■ ■ .037' 

Australian dollar 1.270. 

Austrian schilling .054 

Belgian franc .025 

Brazilian cruzeiro .123 

British pound 2.075 

Canada, dollar .976 

Colombian peso .034 

Danish krone :. .103 

French Irano .220 

Dutch guilder . .369 

Hong Kong dollar .260' 

Israeli. pound .160 

■Italian lira .001 

Japanese yen .003 

Mexican peso .080 

Norwegian krone - .177 

Portuguese escudo .037 

South African Tand , 1,155 

Spanish peseta .016 

Swedish krona . .222 

Swiss franc ... ... .367 

Venezuela bolivar ,.234 

W. German Deutsche mark .377 


party won 6 million votes and held the balance 
of power in Parliament between the Conserva- 
tives and the Labourites. 

As in the United Slates, so in Britain, a third 
party has little chance of making a parlia- 
mentary impact unless it has a strong regional 
base. Without proportional representation, the 
Liberals cannot play the role of the Free 
Democrats in West Germany, for instance, 
who win up to 10 percent of the vote and who 
have been coalition partners, either of the 
Christian Dcmocrnts or of the Social Demo- 
crats, for many years. 

In constituency after constituency, the 
Liberals have been shown to win voles from 
people who are disillusioned with the Conser- 
vatives only to see them return to their 
original allegiance later. At the Woolwich by- 
election this summer, Conservatives wrested 
a seat from Labour, while the Liberal share of 
the vote plummeted to 5 percent from 14 
percent recorded at the general election. 

Nevertheless the Liberals continue to at- 
tract a fair proportion of young people 
disillusioned with the two major parlies, 
Labour and Conservative. Under Mr. Thorpe’s 



leadership (hey have enneeni rated nil mi- 
iiomic issues nationally and mi bread -and 
blitter problems sue 1 1 as housing and schooling 
locally. They control one major city council. 
Liver pnol. 

"Every year the Fleet Street hearse roils up 
to the Liberal assembly.” Mr. Thorpe said, 
referring to newspaper predictions ntinut 
Liberal prospects, "and every yenr it goes 
home again — empty ." 

The Thorpe proposal for a national in- 
vest men! (rust may not sit well with union 
loaders, who have been traditionally stis 
piciuus of any hint of worker investment in 
industry. But ns Mr. Thorpe pointed out. m 
neighboring West Germany. M.f» million em- 
ployees benefit from capital accumulation 
schemes negotiated between unions and em- 
ployers. The Thorpe proposal would also help 
to fight inflation by increasing the proportion 
of a worker’s wages that goes into savings. 
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Vacation spot of Mayan kings 
becomes Mexican island resort 

By Leavitt F. Morris ceremonial temples and pyrami 

;; ! Special to only relatively short distance 

L The Christian Science Monitor Coba, Uxmal, and Chlchen It: 

Cancun, Yucntan Peninsula, Mexico tours in air-conditioned buses 
v After years of chasing rainbows around the from Cancun. 
wbrld I have at last caught up with the end of The first phase of Cancun's d 


£. I 

travel 






Liberal Party leader Thoipi 


niie It can be found here in this multi-million 
Sr resort, carved out of the jungle on 
Jtodco's Yucatan Peninsula in the Territory 
ofQulntana Roo. 

Cancun (pronounced Kon-Koon) is a Mayan 
Wd with several meanings, one of which is 
"pot of gold.” This L-shaped island, connected 
to'lhe mainland by a new bridge, was a 
favorite vocation spot of Mayan kings a 
thousand years ago. 

Development of this resort started late in 
itiN and It will not be completed until 1996. 
The master plan calls for Cancun’s devel- 
opment in three phases over a 25 year period. 

When completed, it will provide ail of the 
amenities desired by 20th century vacation- 
ers. But it still is an area renowned for the 
remains of the Mayan civilization which 
reached its zenith about A.D. 300. 

The Mexican Government, which is provid- 
ing most of the money for the development of 
Cancun, selected this location because of the 


1A/U. * a __ ( superb beaches washed by the bluest waters of 

Wily tewer AmGriCcins visit Frsnc6| jj^ t ^? bbean ^ the favorable y ear - r ° und 

By Philip W. White o mil Sin- emit min •< I • “| was so sure I’d liit S e ! Visitors to Cancun, in addition to enjoying a 

Special eorrospoiulcnl of Etui ih.*y cimi i lik«- mi*. Either the)- fc 1 host of recreations, can explore the many 

The Christian Sclt'iicv Monitor .,.,swi-r \u ,.n u... v m-.Mr.nri iw b! Mayan ruins which are being unearthed by 


For the first time since the postwar revival, 
the number of American tourists visiting 
France has dropped below n mil lion so far this 
year. They are way outnumbered by West 
Germans, who have numbered million to 
date. 

Probably the main reason is high costs 
American tourists hero spend an average of 
$70 u day ; the Germans $55 a day. 

"France is wonderful," commented an 
American college girl outside mi American 
Express office hero. "Paris is simply terrific. 
It's the people I enn'l stand " 


.V.MVV, weather 

Slu* continued "| was so sure I'd bktfic' Visitors to Cancun, in addition to enjoying a 
But thov don't like me. Either Ihtyii host of recreations, can explore the many 
.uisw.-r ’.u all or thev pretend they fe' M#y“ ™ins which are being unearthed by 
understand me " ! archaeologists. It might just happen that a 

j visitor here, probing into the jungle on a 
■In' drop in tourism apparently hart casual walk, might find a Mayan ruin not yet 
occurred among well-to-do American IE discovered by the experts. 

These well -lice Ire I tourists, slaying at)] Those interested in the massive Mayan 
hotels, do not feel the semlostraeisu 

hot hers other visitors. ! O i* . -J « . . L 


ceremonial temples and pyramids need travel 
only relatively short distances to Tulum, 
Coba, Uxmal, and Chlchen Itza. Scheduled 
tours in air-conditioned buses are operated 
from Cancun. 

The first phase of Cancun's development is 
nearly completed, with seven beachfront 
luxury hotels open for guests, each with air- 
conditioning and restaurant facilities.' These 
include the Arlstos Cancun, 226 rooms; the 
Bnjorquez, 24 rooms; the Camino Real, 256 
rooms; Cancun Car i be, 208 rooms; and the El 
Presldente, 197 rooms. Adjacent to the El 
Prcsidcnte is the 18-hole championship golf 
course designed by Robert Trent Jones. The 
first nine holes are scheduled to be opened in 
October. 

An eighth hotel, the Garza Blanca, 116 
rooms, also will open in October. Club 
Medlterranee, a 300-room complex, will open 
in the spring of 1976. 

Aware of the stiff competition it faces from 
both U.S. warm weather winter resorts and 
those in other Caribbean areas, Cancun is 
offering attractive rates at the hotels, both in 
(he off and on seasons. Rates vary somewhat: 
At the Cancun Caribe, for example, the off- 
season rate ( May l to Dec. 14) European Plan, 
costs $38 double ; in the winter season the rate 
Is $48. This hotel offers a modified American 
Plan, breakfast and dinner, for an additional 
$14 per person a day. 

The Camino Real hotel, operated by West- 
ern International Hotels, reflects in its outer 
wall design the pyramids of Chichen Itza. The 
hotel orfers nn attractive package plan up lo 
Dec. 15. For three days and two nights, double 
occupancy, the cost is $28; for four days and 



Cancun Information Bureau 

Snorkellng In a lagoon between Cancun and Mayan ruins at Tulum 


three nights, $42; and five days and four 
nights, $55. Two children under 18 staying in 
the same room are accommodated free. 

Rates based on the European Plan and 
reservations can oniy be made in a Western 
International Hotel in Mexico. These hotels 
are located in Mexico City, Puerto Vaiiarta, 
Guadalajara, Mazatan, Tampico, Saltillo, and 
Acapulco. 

To protect its 14 miles of magnificent 
beaches from being monopolized by hotels and 
condominiums, Cancun has set aside nine 
public beach areas spaced out across the 


island. Each beach is provided with woven 
front umbrella shelters called palapas . 

Swimming, sun-basking, snorkellng, and 
scuba-diving are the most popular vacation 
pastimes here. Coral reefs below the crystal- 
clear waters reveal varicolored fish, both 
large and small, darting among the reefs 
searching for food, unafraid of human in- 
vaders of their domain. 

Tennis Is another recreational sport in 
Cancun and several of the hotels provide, 
lighted tennis courts for nighttime play. 

For the bicycle buff, cycle paths run the 

length of the island. 


RrMMi rh by hoi vl and tourism oft 
shows i hiii (hr o »m plaint of the Indlanay Special to 

vriv I'nimuoii. American tourists do* The Christian Science Monitor 

antipathy to them, except in the win Hamilton, Bermuda 

hrarirtl .smith of France. Finally, ibeji When high season prices go into effect in 
tlir French would make n belter elfc mid-December at most warm-weather re- 
nix lorstiud their English or had French sorts, this island’s' prices go down, After ‘Dec, 

15, hotels and guest houses here usually drop 

rates 15 to 20 percent (Christmas week 

excepted). 

j Thus Bermuda, anchored in the turquoise 
: waters of the western Atlantic and blessed 
j with plenty of golden sunshine during the 
^ 4 l w * nter monl hs, becomes one of the best 

w Mm ; vacation bargains for those wishing to escape 

Ej M""" MM the cold and snow. 

r ^ m mm Bermuda's climate during the winter 

nwnths is somewhat better than that of 
■ Florida, where there con he frosts and freezes. 

tennis eon be enjoyed here all winter 
W — ^ M There aro days when ocean swimming 

^ W fSAliV m k Pleasant, and many of the hotels and 

® 1 1 II a guesthouses hove heated swimming pools, 

W* ▼at When selecting u place to stay in Bermuda, 

... ,, and K’slmporlantthallt be close to wherever you 

[ho iii la of homorna 9 ^ . Plan to spend most of your time — golf course, 

ncj financial scene • ■ tennis court, beaches, or Hamilton for shop- 

in the scloncea ... in V ping excursions. You can rent bicycles or 

motorbikes inexpensively, but taxi fares are 
lilts it all toaelher vrifhiV- 50 cents #1 the first flick of the meter, 

Ck UD 11 b fnmoue worldwide and upward from there with computer like 

livery can alve you SO many gjty: There is a local bus system, but Its 

"und tho house ■ ^duies are not dependable. 

A ferry service operates frequently from 


Bermuda: sunny holiday bargain with a festival of fine arts 


By Sven Simon 

Prime Minister Takeo Miki 

come from Japanese businessmen them- 
selves, who have been shuken by n rash of 
corporate failures this summer. 

It was clear, however, that in making Ids 
biggest concession to business so far, Mr. Miki 
is not abandoning Ids liopos to bring down 
inflation lo a single digit by spring. In ids 
speech, Mr. Miki stressed “price stability" 

Just as strongly and ho promised to hold down 
price increases lo 10 percent oven before the 
fiscal year ended. He appeared well on the 
way to hitting the target. Last July the 
consumer price index was already down to 
11.4 percent. 

Business circles see no return lo the boom 
times of 1973 even with the new Infusions that 
will generate $10 billion of new demand. It also 
will take some time for the thrift-conscious 
Japanese consumers to loosen thefr purse ' 
Btrings and buy expensive Imported goods 1 
again, . r- r 

While President Ford'S tax-reduction pro- 1 
posals are intended to revive the U.S. econ- i ' 
omy as a whole, Mr. Mlkl’s ministrations are ■ 
being applied more selectively to the con- I 
station sector and the relief of small j 
businesses. i 

Among the early beneficiaries of this boost i : 

are the Southeast Asian timber producers like ! 

Indonesia, the' Philippines, and Malaysia. • 

• American machinery exporters will have to \i 
wait 6 Uttle longer for plant-ekpanslon condl- | 
ttbns to Improve. ! 

- Mr. Miki announced Ui#t the government r 
:woMd have tp float a “considerable amount’’ | 
of bonds to make Up for an eXpO^ Mo bilUon C 
•„ deficit-; ' y:- ..r ■#; 

' Turning to international problems',' the 
Prime Minister praised,, the, '‘BagBCiqU8 and l,T 
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Hamilton to Paget and Somerset, and there 
are hotels and guest houses within walking 
distance ofthc docks. 

Although many hotels have private beaches, 
there arc at least 15 listed public beaches set 
aside by the government of Bermuda, Some of 
these provide changing and eating facilities. 
In addition, you can find little coves and inlets 
shaped like amphitheaters where at low tide 
there is soft sand and safe swimming. 

The golling devotee will find that Bermuda 
has more courses per square mile than 
anywhere else in the world. Queen's Park and 
Port Royal arc public. The others are open to 
hotel guests or through special arrangement: 
Belmont, Princess, Riddell's Holiday Inn, St. 
George, Cnstle Harbour. Mid-Ocean is consid- 
ered one of the top couiues in the world. 

Most hotels provide tennis courts and tennis 
instructors for the tennis enthusiast. And 
Bermuda hosts a number of lenniH tourna- 
ments which provide relaxing spectator recre- 
ation for visitors. 

Because of the island's compactness, It Is 
possible to bicycle to most of the important 
areas, which include the native markets, 
Gibbs Hill lighthouse, the Historical Museum, 


Leamington Crystal Caves, and Snndys Par- Bermudians say they have two seasons: 
ish, where you’ll cross the world’s smallest summer and not-quite-summor. Rendezvous 
drawbridge. lime, from December to March, is the not- 

Ucrmuda is u piiradise for flower lovers, quilc-summer season. During those mouths, 
especially its 20-acre botanical garden which the average daily high temperature hovers 
offers a year-round display. around 68 degrees. Flowers continue to bloom 

Bermuda’s winter rendezvous time — that and the sun to shine, but nights occasionally 
season when the popular midatlantlc resort slip into the 50s; water temperatures reach the 
parades its colorful, British-flavored past at low 60s. 

off-season prices — is going highbrow and To the thousands of vacationers who are 
longhair this year with the Introduction of the interested in Bermuda’s 10 golf courses and 
Bermuda Festival in January. 80-some tennis courts, the not-quite-summer 

The festival is a five-week showpiece for the weather Is perfect. Visitors of all interests 
fine arts that will bring to the island more than find the island comfortable, pleasant, and 
a dozen leading figures from the performing leisurely. 

and concert stage. And they find plenty to do: the island Itself 

Violinists Yehudi Menuhin and Eugene dresses up for traditional pageantry. The 
Fodor. uinnist Garrick Ohlsson, actor Emlyn regimental band "beats retreat” in full re- 


off-season prices — is going highbrow and 
longhair this year with the Introduction of the 
Bermuda Festival In January. 

The festival is a five-week showpiece for the 
fine arts that will bring to the island more than 
a dozen leading figures from the performing 
and concert stage. 

Violinists Yehudi Menuhin and Eugene 
Fodor, pianist Garrick Ohlsson, actor Emlyn 
Williams, guitarist Carlos Montoya, opera 
stars Frederica von Slade and Jessye Norman, 
and the Preservation Hall Jazz Band are 
among those making appearances at the 
festival. 

Five auditoriums are being used, with the 
schedule so arranged that at least one major 
performance will be held every day from Jan. 
5 to Feb. 7.- 


galia in Hamilton, Bermuda's capital. The 
lawn crier and the mayor of St. George weekly 
turn out to welcome visitors lo that 17th- 
century town where buccaneers once strolled 
the streets. Kilted pipers and drummers 
perform “skirling" ceremonies at Fort Ham- 
ilton, and Hamilton's City Hail is filled with 
local craftsmen showing their skills and 
products. 
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An honest star 

Talking to 
Dustin Hoffman 


By Louise Sweeney 
Staff correspondent of 
Hie Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

High noon on a drowsy Georgetown Sunday. 
The browsers are starting to wander down the 
rose brick sidewalks into the shops. On the 
sidewalk In front of one antique flea market 
rests a Victorian love seat with purple- 
flowered upholstery. On the love seat, curled 
up likea big cat in the sun t is Dustin Hoffman. 

Few people recognize the tousled brown 
lion's head of hair, the wide, dark eyes, (he 
antic mouth. He is on display like a Tiffany 
lamp, but autograph hunters don't expect to 
stumble over stars lying on couches in the 
middle of sidewalks, so they don't see him. 
And that makes him happy as he rests there, 
waiting for hfs friend Murray Schisgal, who 
writes plays and buys cut glass in places like 
this. 

It isn't usually like that for the star of films 
like “Lenny," "The Graduate," and soon, "All 
the President's Men," the Robert Bedford 
picture about the pair of Washington Post 
reporters who broke the Watergate story. 




Photo by Louis Goldman 

On location 


During an interview Dustin Hoffman talks 
about this phenomenon of Btardom. “Well, It's 
nice to be famous. The ideal is to be famous by 
name, by name only" (like Jonas Salk, he 
explains, going into a bit about Dr. Salk 
getting a “Nobel-prize table" at the mention 
of his name in a crowded restaurant). ... “I 


don't like being recognized ... if you were 
recognized and left along that’s the next ideal . 

“But generally the people who do come up 
to you and pull that, akdng for an autograph, 
[disturb] you in the middle of a dinner or an 
argument with your wife. They are usually the 
more insensitive people in the society. So in a 


sense you’re beieagured by the people you 
would never want to be friends with. But some 


people come up to you and tell you they like 
your work in such a way that they're the kind 

of people you can be friends with I 1 

never asked for an autograph in my life. I 
think it’s dishonest, 'cause I don't think they 
really want it. They really want something 
else, some kind of fantasy. I mean it's not the 
autograph Itself, it's the taking your time, it’s 
talking to you, it’s confronting the thing they 
have so many mixed feelings about. You 
represent things to them, least of which 
yourself." 

We are sitting talking in one of Dustin 
Hoffman’s favorite places when he's in Wash- 
ington, a hip deli called "The Booey monger." 
He likes to give interviews there, amid the 
yogurt sundaes and bean-sprout omelets. He 
sits at a picnic table with his back to the 
window, a small, intense man in a blue-and- 
green striped Mexican shirt and green chinos. 
Even as he relaxes over breakfast he gives the 
impression of coiled energy. His voice is low, 
slow, with a Los Angeles smog muffling it, but 
the wordB are pure hard-edged New York ; 

“A director’s job is like a parent, ideally. 
There is no perfect actor’s director — you find 
that out when you start to direct yourself,” 
says this man who’s worked with some of the 
best in film — Mike Nichols, John Schleslnger, 
Arthur Penn — and this year directed his own 
Broadway hit, "All Over Town." "A good 
director makes you honest," he says, "so that 
what you’re doin' is cornin’ out of you 
organically, cornin' out of your inner honesty. 

“An actor’s always working ... in the back 
of your mind, you’re thinking, even when you 
have your own sense of grief, thinking this is 
something I can use at some point. It's as if 
you were recording it, watching It, like a 
writer recording dialogue. It's happened to 
me at times of grief; it's happened to me when 
my life was threatened." 

That was in Boston in 1965 when he and 
another actor in a theater there were invited 
to tea at the home of the woman who ran the 
theater. They were all Blpplng quietly when 
her Italian husband came home, and whipped 
out a German luger. “All I thought about, all 
my concentration was just on his finger — how 
delicate — and some way to keep him from 
squeezing the trigger. That's all I could think 
of," says Dustin Hoffman. "I would of done 
anything, I would of floated; if he would of 






japan: the wonder child comes of age 





Dustin Hoffman can draw 

asked me to leave the floor, I would of left the 
floor . . . some of It I don't remember ’cause I 
was in shock, but the guy who was with me 
told me what I did, and I'd like to do that in a 
movie, 'causelt wasadivinecowardice." 

1 What he did, when they were both ordered 
to stand up, was dart behind the other 
actor and shadow him wherever he moved 
until the crisis was over. It is typical of 
Hoffman that he should tell the story, even 
though it makes him seem unheroic. It is his 
total honesty that makes him the actor he is. 

Dustin Hoffman has been so many varied 
characters -- the randy "Graduate” Ben- 
jamin, the invincible 105-year-old "Little Big 
Man," the exhausted Italian husband in 
“Alfredo, Alfredo,” the avenging scholar in 
"Straw Dogs,” the derelict Ratso Rizzo in 
"Midnight Cowboy," the laughing tragedy 
Lenny Bruce. Which role is closest to himself? 

“My wife thinks Lenny is the closest to me; 
she thinks I used more parts of myself, more 
sides of myBolf together in that ... up till now 
Lenny has been the toughest, by far the 
hardest, because the screen play was like you 
know, like sharp lines, like the way Matisse 
sometimes puts together the whole sense of a 
woman, and there’s no more than a dozen lines 
there ... and yet I tried to do a full 
character. . . . And I always had a special 
feeling about ‘Midnight Cowboy, 1 somehow 
the combination of the character and John 
Schleslnger and Jon Volght — the experience 
seemed to me to be the most sensitive 
experience." 

As an actor, his technique Is to not let the 
technique show. "The minute you feel you're 
reaching, you better get rid of it; don’t shoot 
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a crowd even when relaxing j 

it; don't put it in front of an audience; U’sut 
ready. . . . They should never see jts 
workin’; that's always the best part. Yousa 
Nureyev sometimes; it looks as thoigiibrt 
walkin’ through it, until BAM he sprfafti 
BAM he springs. . . . And anytime you W ! 
like a singer’s giving everything, it’s nol a I 
exciting ns if they're filling up the place dj 
there’s even a little left. Brando once rilj 
‘Don't do anything on film you can't doX| 
times over again honestly.' ’’ i 

Dustin Hoffman wandered into his oki 
through an acting course that offered "«n*$ 
three credits" in a California junior coilep. 
whore he was flunking out. He had sludiedtj- 
be a jazz or classical pianist, but found Kik 
"was something like piano, where it « 
cornin' out of myself and 1 could interprti 1 
and it was wonderful ’cause l could reW j 
and yet not rehearse by myself. . . . Sudtol 
just nil the sensations I felt about piano I W 
to feel about acting, becunse it wasn’t 
thing. II was the warmth and the works# 
atmosphere. I just knew that’s what I ff® 4 * 
to do." So he did it at the Pasadena Playlw® 
later studied with Lee Strasberg, and beeaw 
a star. 

Ho was born in Los Angeles — involunWJ 
he’ll tell you, beenusc he always wanted to«* 
New Yorker. "I used to go seo Leo GofCJj 
‘Dead End Kids’ every Saturday and 
could be a member of that gang getting o» a 
the East River. , . .” 

He finally mode it to New .York on* 
Greyhound bus at 20 and still Uvea 
spite of his Hollywood success, #**" _yr 
children Karina, o, and Jenna, 6. ^ 

Ann, a professional ballerina. 


By Takashi Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Tokyo 

■•The Black Ships are coming again,” a 
young Japanese technocrat said. “But this 
lime they arc invisible. Will we respond to 

of phrnrtng thc 111,11081 

unoerceived crisis that Japan faces 122 years 
afler the first Black Ships, under U.S. Com- 
modore Matthew Perry, ended 200 years of 
self-imposed isolation for the island empire. 
(The Japanese under two-sworded, samurai 
rule had never seen the steam driven warships 
oi Commodore Perry’s day : hence their awed 
exclamation, “The Black Ships have come." ) 

- Behind the immediate problems of reces- 
sion and unemployment the 1 10 million people 
0 f japan face a more fundamental question: 
How can they shift from 100 years or single- 
minded effort to “catch up with thc West," to 
one of co-responsibility for managing the 
affairsof this planet? How can they respond to 
the demands hurled at them from all sides, 
demands that are bound to increase in scope 
and complexity? 

As yet, few Japanese sec the problem in 
these lerms. The popular catchword Is "stable 
economic growth," as contrasted with the 
frenzied 10 percent and more a year that 
characterized the 1960s and early 1970s. Prime 
Minister Takeo Miki has made the phrase one 
of the main slogans of his year-old adminis- 
tration. 

But what does stable growth mean? Two 
percent a year? Five percent? Eight percent? 
What are the implications for an industrial 
establishment hitherto geared to continual 
expansion, running on horrowed money, pre- 
pared to take low profits today or even to 
sacrifice profits to increase its share of a 
perpetually expanding market? "We don't 
want to become like the British — so 
accustomed to immediate profits that we 
sacrifice growth altogether," says an econo- 
mist at the Uank of Japan. 

Is it possible, then, to take a "hicyclc 
economy," where all are pedaling furiously 
for fear of falling off, and make it run 
successfully at a more sedate pace? Is this 
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Korean minister defies government to help the poor 


By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Seoul 

• The Rev. Chung Jin Dong, minister to street 
cleaners and garbage collectors, Is running 
out of funds. 

Eyed If a man lives qusterely, as this South 
Korean clergyman has surely done, he needs 
enough to provide Cor the basic needs of his 
family. If he la trying to assist poor laborers, 
and that is Mr. Chung’s mission in life, he 
needs a bit more. Because of pressure from 
the South Korean Government and the fears of 
some of his onetime supporters, Mr. Chung is 
being denied the minimum needed for him to 
work effectively. 

The Presbyterian minister first got into 
trouble with the authorities In mid-1973 when 
he organized the overworked but underjpald 
street cleaners In the provincial city of 
Chungju, located about . 70 miles south of the 
capital city of Seoul. Paid less than their 
counterparts in many other cities, the street 
cleaners of Chungju got no days off and no 
severance, retirement, or overtime pay. 

After the Rev. Mr.' Chung organized a series 
of demonstrations by the street cleaners, two 


of them were arrested and others threatened. 
But in the end, the city's mayor lost a legal suit 
and was forced to increase the street cleaners' 
wages as well as to give them a day off each 
week and a promise of severance pay. 

Despite the justice of Mr. Chung's victory 
over city hall, it brought him nothing but 
trouble. In a system which is based on a; low- 
paid and well-dlsCipllned labor' force, men 1 
such as Mr. Chung are considered subversive. 

The police began to. call the Presbyterian 
minister in for interrogation sessions, one of 
which lasted 24 hours. They kicked and beat 
workers, some of them more than 60 years old, 
and tried to discourage them from associating 
with Mr; Chung. 

The police warned members of the Presby- 
terian church committee which was support- 
ing Mr. Chung's urban industrial mission 
(UIM) that the minister was "too radical.” In 
April, 1974, the church committee cut off all 
financial support to the Chungju UIM. In ah 
extraordinary move, the workers themselves 
tried to come to Mr. Chung’s resuce with 
donations of their own, but their contributions - 
were too small to make rpuch difference. 

The pbUce began following tyr. Chung 
everywhere he went, but that did not deter . 


him. He began organizing the city’s ill-paid 
garbage collectors. 

Last year, Mr. Chung got some assistance 
from Christian organizations overseas, but 
this year such funds have not been available. 
Small contributions have continued to come 
* in, however, from friends in urban industrial 
missions elsewhere ip Korea arid from foreign 
missionary groiips, Chungju University stu- 
dents together with other groups set up a one- 
day tea room which brought in an additional 
contribution. A group of Roman Catholic 
priests raised yet another small sum. A police 
officer who secretly sympathized with Mr. 
Chung dug Into his own pocket to help out. 

But none of this makes for anything like 
prosperity, and Mr. Chung's two daughters 
have been forced to take jobs as cleaning 
women. School fees are relatively high, and 
one of his sons has been obliged to drop out of 
. school. Mr. Chung is thinking of trying to sell 
, a small piece of land which he owns so that he 
. can continue to provide, for his family and 
keep his two youngest sons in school. 

His oldest- son; Chung Bup Yong, now 16 , 
suffered considerably because of his father's 
work with the street cleaners. Last year, in a 
special lecture on communism, the boy's 



Tiikyu slnral w:nno 

relations with the outside world is lonely. 
Compnrcd with what he sees his people as 
having to do today and in the future, the past 


By Hunlnn U GonvwM! i pmnoijraptVM 


Time lor a more relaxed pace In Japan 

strain Is of traditional society do not operate on Is not really assimilated and somehow remains 
them to the degree thought desirable by the uncomfortably alien. t 


merely a matter of "adjustments" or does it seems well-charted. Even thesamurai-tumed 


require a change in psychology and motiva- 
tion so profound as to make thc Japanese 
businessman of tomorrow a totally different 
creature? 

“The only honest answer," says one of Mr. 
Mtkl’s close advisers, "is to say 1 don’t know. 
... We want more cmpliasis on housing, on 
social amenities, on protecting the environ- 
ment. To do nil these things wc need growth. 
Rut can we fine-tune growth os wo wont? We 
. arc an economy vulnerable to nil sorts of 
outside influences. We grow less than half the 
food we consume. Our dependency on Middle 
East oil is just about total. Wc need the world 
more than almost any other industrialized 
country. Yet when it comes to dealing with 


bureaucrat of the late 19th century had a well- 
defined goal: catch up with Ihc West. It led 
him, at times, to ridiculous extremes. But he 
had his model always before him and he could 
exercise selectivity in approximating it. 

Me was in a way thc star pupil, and then, 
during the militarist phase of adventure in 
China and alliance with Hiller, the bad boy 
who had not learned his lesson. 

But today there are no teachers and no 
pupils. .Inpan has caught up with a vengeance 
in terms of the status symbols of modern man 
— cars, television sets, computers, advertising 
gimmicks, pollution — but with a society ill- 
equipped to cope with the friction that is 
building up within thc society itself but even 


previous generation. Behind the compliments to Japans eco- 

But from the outside Japanese society still nomic vitality , behind the polite acceptance as 
seems rigid and largely impervious to in- one of the Western "big five" (the others 
fluences coming from beyond it. being the U.S., Britain, France, and West 

Arranged marriages are still the rule, not Germany), there is more than a glimmer or 
the exception, although the prospective impatience over Japan’s reluctance to take up 
couple have much more freedom of choice ih a role commensurate with its wide-flung 
accepting or rejecting partners than before, economic power, and capacity to affect the 
Lifetime employment also is the rule, and world economic order 
within a company, promotion is by seniority as Over the years various efforts have been 
well as by merit. Frequently the former made to weave thicker strands of commu- 


seems more importunt than the latter. 


In developing nations like Thailand or community. 


nlcation between Japan and the international 


Ml uuvuiuyillfi IIHWUIW — m . 

Indonesia the Japanese ^ isinessman has be- Such efforts must constantly combat the 
come the latest symbol of imperialist ex- impatience of Westerners and the com- 
ploitalion. He slicks to himself; he does not placency of Japanese, 
learn the lanuuaizc; he treats the "natives" There is little comprehension and even lea 


school principal said it was evident M tfe 
Communists were trying to infHW« [JT 
working class in Chungju and then pdnt^r 
Mr. Chung’s work with the street 
implying that the Communists weresomejj* 
behind it. Mr. Chung’s son was so dlsturbe^ j 
this lecture that he ran away from home 
only returned after six days of wandering' 
The 43-year-old Mr. Chung ia $513 
Involved in a dispute with the management 
a flour company concerning its worker? ^ 
wages and lack of days off and severally' 
The minister has also taken up the cas*®. . 
woman who became blind after 
years with a cigarette company, WWP:" 
fuses to provide her with aqy assUtance-T, 
A few weeks ago, the Korean.- .Wow- 
Intelligence Agency (KCIA), trying 
tactic, invited Mr. Chung to go oft 
seeing tour of several places with ?)! 
paid. The minister wrote an 
asking, "How can I go sight-seeing 
family and the workers are. hayjpg 
difficulties?” • ■•■• 

. The KCIA apparently took offWj^ 
and one of its agents warned Mf r f^)^^ 
he coulcj get Into serious troublel^^r 
• written the letter. : - .^1, 


By Peter l\ Stuart ing area’ is any convenient copier.; ana jnwr 

Staff correspondent of business Is booming. . ■ 

The Christian Science Monitor So are their numbers. In Wariilngton, Uiey 

Washington have multiplied in just a few years ‘ ron J a 
Sun-drenched shoppers thread their way relative handful of souvenir peddlers on the 
through pyramids of oranges and avocados, Mall To an estimated 3,000 toS-OOOvenawrs 
jacks of gleaming belts, and jungles of potted throughout the downtown aTM/Sart Franci 
'erns and palmS. From beneath a table of now licenses more than 


Mui^d to cow with the friction that is learn the language; he treats the "natives” There is little comprehension pnfl even less 
mwnen ,i comes «, m w,„, Gilding up within the society itoelf but even with contempt; and, to add insult to Injury, he 
[hal world our mentality does not seem to more with the oulalde world. At home, the isnolevenwh to. theW^t^ " ThrsuM^ 

have evolved all that much from the days of problem is not merely oneof a generation gap. The WM, ^too seems to havered of lh of euphoria, a feeling 

feudal isolation " The vouna are said to be freer, more rational, Japan that absorbs ail me tecnnoiogy ana, . -.-nnSnn Tamm 

hardly, the Japanese concerned about more scientific than their elders. The con- superficially, most of the ways of the West, yet 

. . - ■ ml i _ • years of catching up will continue to work now. 

Out-of-door shopping catches on in America 


r - ycunifl, r rum ueueaui n inure --- 

IS alVer bracelets and necklaces wafts a fra- Davette, a hi 
! j Vance of burning incense. out of her teens 

Market day in Marrakech? A bazaar in mercantilists.^ 
H , 1 a 8hdad? No, Wisconsin Avenue in Washing* Recently lali 
I *°n. once one of staid Georgetown's most artlljl, she now 
ii ^ate streets. morning with 

3 11 could just as well describe downtown covered with t 

I , PPing streets today ih many major Amer- hpme-made Je 
,c an cities from Pittsburgh to San Francisco. Avenue or C«[ 
Across the country, streets — or, rather, shop. •: ■ ' . 
jjdcwalks — are being commandeered by a “On ‘FJidjH? 
^ class of merchants, as controversial as , 

are enterprising: vendors: ' ; . ” ..“But llikp iL 

Their "shnn” n fnMina IaMa- : thair OlherS STB 


siness is booming. , ; — ■ H- n i«i*itresR 

So are their numbers. In Washington, they agreement ammg shoppers. ■ Andtotelsnot just a-matter of weathering 

ve multiplied in just a few years from a Merchants claim untar comp^Uon frwn for a transitional years. It is a 

lallve handful of souvenir peddlers on the roving entrepreneurs who block pi dewalks and .. ^ maneuvering a safe 

all To an estimated 3.000 to M show-windows, don’t guarantee te qua different kind of 
roughout the downtown afea.Sart Francisco their goods, and may pay Btt k iff Vjotajto* & ^ore relaxed, more generous, ; more 

,ijw licenses more than 3 ; loo of them. Hardest hit, . they W, are pmall retailer? .such ^ ^ cross-fertllitaiion of ideas, and 

Davette, a hazel-Hngleted woman not long asspecialtyjeweiers. > . ' . ^ ^ .\S/ - influences. '' ' : ' 

outofherteert8,lsorteofthenewe^of4he'hew . city officials are busily leafing through the(r ' fhis <tirrie'there is iio West- to serve as a 
mercantilists . , •” £ . . ... >■ ordinances fa WeVs of conti^Un^ W? ^ ihddfei There Is wily a. launthlng oUtr'into 

Recently laid off her Job « EfS? vaslon. -Sevep ; of : tfie> natiqn js Jerfew *■ uncharted seas.- The rewards -arts uncertain) 

■tlst. she now loads up a motorcycle id toe .. ttteif . vending regulations in the. emm ftdhr defined •'riie ores&ires 
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Home sewage unit 

Swedish-designed system 
wastes no water, makes compost 


By Stewart Dill McBride 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Abby Rockefeller is selling a Swedish 
Invention which she claims will revolutionize 
traditional waste disposal. 

ft is a fiberglass tank called a clivus 
multrum (Latin for "inclining/’ Swedish for 
"compost room”). Zt doubles as an organic 
toilet and garbage disposal system and oper- 
ates without water, chemicals, external 
energy, moving parts, or apparent odor. Most 
Important, it conserves the Increasingly 
valuable fresh water supply and produces 
nutrlent-rlch fertilizer. 

Miss Rockefeller, owner of the U.S. fran- 
chise, claims that her $L,300 miniature sewage 
treatment plants would save the 100 gallons of 
fresh water flushed away daily by the average 
household. The flush toilet — responsible for 
about half of an average family's consumption 
of water — not only wastes drinking water and 
valuable nutrients but also is a major polluter 
of lakes, rivers, and oceans. 

The multrum, which has been com- 
mercially sold in Scandinavia for the last 10 
years, was introduced to the U.S. a year ago, 
soon after Miss Rockefeller read about it in an 
organic farming and gardening publication. 

She has already sold 185 multrums — half of 
those sales coming in the last two months — 
and they have been Installed In 29 states and 6 
Canadian provinces. So far in the U.S. only 
Maine and New Hampshire have given their 
unconditional approval, though, and now 
Miss Rockefeller (daughter of New York’s 
David Rockefeller) is pushing for an O.K In 
her home state of Massachusetts. 

The first experimental unit in Massachu- 
setts will be installed in the Acton home of 
Robert Kaldenbach, market manager of the 


OUT OF THE 

LABORATORY 


Mountain areas show 
signs of deterioration 

There is environmental tragedy in Shangri- 
la. In the mountain kingdom of Nepal, often 
described as a faraway paradise, trees arc 
disappearing and landslides are becoming 
increasingly frequent because of the agricul- 
tural practices of its growing population. 

This deterioration is taking place in prac- 
tically every mountain environment in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, reports Erik P. 
E$khoim of Worldwatch Institute in a recent 
issue bf Science. A- special UNESCO 
mountain study has warned that ’tylthin the 
last decade there has been a marked increase 
in the destructive clearance of forests, in flood 
damage and silting, In aoil erosion and the 
explosive spread of pests.” Despite the mas- 
sive grandeur of mountain ranges their ecol- 
ogy is extremely fragile, says Mr. Eckholm. 

. Although only 10 percent of the world’s, 
human population live In 1 the mountains, 
changes in . the highlands have a. profound 
effect on the valleys and plains below. There Is 
great danger, says Mr. Eckfcblm, that within a 
few decades many of the World’ a. mountaios 
may be barren eyesores which channel devas- 
tating torrentS-Of water and loads of silt on the 
lands below. 


Cambridge-based company Clivus Multrum 
USA. The company will collect data from the 
Acton unit and other experimental multrums 
— if they are approved — and the information 
will in turn be analyzed by the state. 

Miss Rockefeller, an ardent environmental- 
ist, has operated a city-sanctioned multrum in 
her Cambridge home for the last two years but 
has never received official state approval. 

According to Mr. Kaldenbach, Clivus Mul- 
trum USA, which relies strictly on word-of- 
mouth advertising, is selling a clivus multrum 
a day and receives frequent Inquiries from 
small rural towns unable to afford central 
sewage systems and concerned about con- 
tamination of groundwater supplies by con- 
ventional septic tanks. The company is explor- 
ing overseas markets in Japan and the Middle 
East and expects the unit would be particu- 
larly popular in developing nations because of 
the 100 pounds of rich fertilizer produced 
annually by the average multrum. 

It is estimated that the 1.6 million tons of 
pollution sewage Bludge produced annually in 
the U.S. contains bb much as $3 billion worth 
of fertilizer. 

Basically, the clivus multrum 1 b a large, 
sloping fiberglass tank designed so that 
kitchen and bathroom waste descend slowly 
through a series of three decomposing cham- 
bers. It takes several years for the organic 
waste to reach a final storage area in (he form 
of a humus compost, which the multrum 
designers claim may be used as garden 
fertilizer. About 90-65 percent of the waste 
materials escape up a vent pipe In the form of 
odorless gas and water vapor. 

Carl Lindstrom, whose Swedish father in- 
vented the multrum, has developed a water 
purification unit which makes dish, laundry, 
and bath water suitable for lawn sprinkling, 



Diagram of a clivus multrum 


car washing, and irrigation. The “trickle 
filter” as it Is called, is not being marketed in 
the U.S. as yet. 

Massachusetts’ Bureau of Community Sani- 
tation says it will probably approve multrums 
on a "slte-by-eite” experimental basis and will 
be keeping a close eye on odor emissions and 
the claims that the humus produced is suitable 
as garden fertilizer. 

One immediate obstacle to the clivus limi- 
bum's popularity is its price, but proponents 
like Miss Rockefeller point to the savings in 
eliminating central sewago treatment centers, 


pipe repairs, expensive installation of ify 
tanks, and the millions of dullnrs in cowtrc. 
(Ion mid energy expenditures in comwto 
systems. j 

While health regulations and opposiu 
from the plumbing and construction t 
duslrles nre hurdles the clivus multrum =•: 
have to overcome. Miss Rockefeller sajf 
main obstacle now is the public's tradfa 
thinking. “The conventional public altltui 
(hat the flush toilet represents the 
advanced system mid anything that A#; 
list* wider is regressive." 


Porcelain for 
kings and other 
practical people 

By Marilyn Hoffman 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Copenhagen 

There is jubilation in Denmark as the Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain Manufactory cele- 
brates its bicentennial. 

Its trademark, three blue wavy lines sym- 
bolizing Denmark’s three waterways, remains 
unchanged since the founding of the company. 
For 200 years. Royal Copenhagen dinnerware, 
figurines, and decorative plates have gone into 
homes and palaces around the world. It is a 
favorite gift of Danish diplomats and has been 
presented to courts and presidents every- 
where, including the White House and Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

The famous porcelain also goes into the most 
modest of homes, and this year, as in years 
past, it will be selected by thousands of 
newlyweds for their quality dinner service. 

The founder of Royal Copenhagen, Franz 
Henrich Muller, experimented with shaping 
and firing fine porcelain from domestic raw 
materials. In this project he was supported 
financially by the Danish royal family for 
whom it was a matter of international 
prestige that Denmark should be one of the 
nations producing porcelain. 

The factory, which Mr. Muller managed for 
Its first 25 years, was founded as a privileged 
limited company, with the majority of stock 
held by the Danish royal family. In 1779 King 
Christian VII bought the remaining shares and 
the factory was given the name (hat it still 
bears. 

In 18G8 the crown sold the factory to private 
interests, and in 1B»4 it was moved io the 
suburb of Frederiksberg and under the super- 
vision of artistic director Arnold Krog given a 
rebirth. 

The oldest and best-known Royal Copcnlia- 


How deeply can men live in the 


By Robert C. Cow cn 

Men who dive deep beneath the sea 
meet a more severe challenge than do 
astronauts who rocket into space. Except 
for weightlessness, astronauts live in a 
familiar environment. Aquanauts must 
adapt to crushing pressure, icy cold, and 
lack of any natural light except the 
occasional gleam of passing phosphores- 
cent fish, 

Physiologists have wondered if divers 
ever could successfully adapt to depths 

Research 

notebook 

much beyond 1,000 feet. Recent tests at 
the Uni versity of Pennsylvania now seem 
to have laid that concern to rest. In a 
pressurized, water-filled chamber simu- 
lating ocean conditions, men have suc- 
cessfully adapted to the 1,600-foot envi- 
ronment and carried out useful work.- 

This is not the firqt time aquanauts have 
gone to the 1, 000-foot, "depth,” nor is it 
the deepest experimental dive yet made. 
But as Christian J, Lambertsen, director 
6f the university's Institute for Environ- 


mental Medicine, explains, (his is (ho first 
time men have adopted to so deep n level 
without apparent ill effects and have done 
commercially useful work (oil wellhead 
maintenance) as efficiently os they did at 
sea level. 

Earlier experiments, one of which 
simulated a 2,000-foot depth, raised ques- 
tions about both safety and efficiency. 
Physiologists think pressures hundreds of 
times that at sea level may cause d 
variety of problems Including nervous 
tremors, impaired mental ability, and 
bone damage. 

Alan Baddeley, director of the Medical 
Research Council’s Applied Psychology 
Unit in Britain, for example, says that 
cold and fear of a strange environment, as 
well as direct pressure effects, may 
impair memory. He doubts that men at 
great depth can work anywhere nearly as 
efficiently as atsealevel. 

Oxygen, helium, or other gases in the 
divers' breathing mixture, forced into the 
bodily system under extreme pressure, 
can also .be dangerous. For example 
beyond about 1,000 feet, the ratio of 
oxygen ■ to . the rest of the breathing 
mixture must be held, to within a few 
percent to avoid either oxygen poisoning 


or oxygon starvation - a (fldifl/ttW 
tricky tiling to do. 

Thu Pennsylvania tesla show iMi 
range of Imznnls can he overcome- w ™ 
deepest tests, divers lived uUS^ ul ® 
depth of 1,200 feet and work^® J vu 
feel. They had no difficulty 
between these two lovcls. . _ lM - 

Dr. Lumbermen attribute* his ^ 
to methodical attention to detail «i 
slow approach to the final depth. , 
compression con cause many tWi* 8 ”JL 
awry, he snys. As it was, menUl 
was not affected. Physiological prom 
were temporary and fully overcome- 
lasting harm whs done down there . 
men," he says, "and they did 
as well as at sea levol.” : ■ ■* ’ 

Dr. Lambertsen now wants to vt 


home 



’Blue Fluted" is the oldest and best-known pattern produced by the Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Manufactory 


gen pattern is the blue and white Blue Fluted, 
which has been for all 200 years and still is the 
best-selling design. It is so beloved in Den- 
mark that it is actually known as "the national 
service." Despite the fact that in the past two 
centuries more than l .550 other services have 
been designed and produced, it remains Itoynl 
Copenhagen’s No. 1 tableware set. 

The Blue Fluted pattern Is actually of 
Chinese origin, nnd was first introduced by 
the Meissen factory in Germany in the 1710s. 
From there it spread to n great number of 


European factories and was eventually 
adopted by Royal Copenhagen. Mr. Krog 
totally redesigned it in 1885. 

By 1910, when it was at its peak, the 
renovated service comprised some 1,500 dif- 
ferent pieces. The pattern was then, and is 
now, hand-painted with great skill and pre- 
cision in underglazc cobalt blue on gleaming 
white. From the beginning, the emphasis was 
on bluc-dccoratcd porcelain. The Blue Fluted 
ware is one of the most popular and familiar 
products of Danish design in the world today . 


Flora Danica is the second most important 
Royal Copenhagen pattern. Its floral design in 
many colors was inspired by a great botanical 
work which was published in Copenhagen 
between 1761 and 1883. Flora Danica is 
considered one of the outstanding products of 
Danish craftsmanship in the lfitli century. It 
wsis ordered made in 1789, nnd was first used 
by King Christian VII in 1803. Today n 
thousand different flowers are used for its 
decoration, and because of its numerous baud 
processes, it is the most expensive set. 



Turn grapefruit peel into marmalade 
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deep dive at Bea, where he 
similar success. He says 
effects Dr. Baddeley cites have 
more to poor logistics and bad « 
than to specific hazards of depth. * 
. This remains to be proved; 

Dr. Lambertaen’s success to date^Jfr, 
ages one to believe that men can I"® . , 
work well below 1,000 feet. : A® 
ultimate depth, there’s no indi#^;™ 
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By Pamela Dunn 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

In my change there was a penny with a hole 
In it, and I was told that it must once have 
belonged to an Aberdonian who was crossing 
the Firth of Forth, it being considered lucky to 
throw a penny Into the water. I thought it was 
an amusing example of good local thrift to tie 
a string on the penny to haul it in again. 

Little did I know then that I would later 
move to Scotland. I certainly know that I 
found the combination of generosity and thrift 
very congenial on that first visit. 

The old saying "Waste not, want not” was 
familiar, but as I don't remember eating 
grapefruit as a child I don’t know what my 
mother would have done with the leftover 
peel. The compost heap or better still the trash 
can, perhaps. But while still in Aberdeen I 
wanted a more productive way of dealing with 
it, so 1 worked out a marmalade recipe which I 
have used for many years. If you like the 


Add all the water to the kettle, bring to a 
boil, then lower heat to simmer for 2 hours, 
stirring occasionally. Next add bottled lemon 
juice and sugar. Again stir over high heat until 
the sugar dissolves, then stir occasionally 
while keeping it boiling fast. 

Start testing for set after 20 minutes boiling. 
Twirl your wooden stirring spoon around a 
few times, then hold it still over the pan and 
see if the drops run thickly together before 
dropping off the spoon. Or put a little on a cold 
plate and put into the refrigerator for a couple 
of minutes. If it then wrinkles when pushed 
with a finger it is ready. 

This quantity usually sets after 30 minuteB 
boiling. I often make double this recipe having 
saved the peel in the refrigerator. At double 
recipe, you may need to boll for up to 45 
minutes. Let the marmalade cool for 5 
minutes, then stir down the peel before 
bottling. Put the jars inj* warm oven for. a 
short time before filling them, Filling is ipuch 
easier to do if you have a wide jam funnel. 

Use a pen not less than half as large again as 



and; economical 
breakfast toast, 
favorites. 


desserts, 
It Is one 


well - as for 
my family's 


Aberdeen Grapefruit Marmalade 

Peel and. seeds from 4 large grapefruit (use 
entire peel and pith, not the flesh) 
s whole large oranges / : ■; 

l whole large lemon -i ^ ■ 

20 cupp water (gEngUsh pints) ,**.:> \> , ; • a ounces (2 cups) wholewheat pastry flour.. , r , 

Kjicup bottled lemdri juice. . f --u • - . ;;?qun<^sa^?.tick8) mfirg 
‘ >84^ -pptUdd V - 'j.-' - ‘ ^ ipf VH! >.! 

V'Lli'vV'ta-'v: / .n v.'h.i'- 'l.:-. y LJ: -jViT.' ■ . jiake a pie ertat In the. usual way. Cut the 

' and salt, and mix with 

workable dough. Use 
roof dinner plate. 
hatfanTnclrbfthe 

edge-lush abeuta cup.; . ... 

' ^^Ipe Spqiad peels, Vange^^j Jemon’ r ,y«Wj-a.:.^ted 
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par Joseph C. Harsch 

Lb suggestion fortuite d’un de mes 
amis qui est diplomate m’avait renvoyE 
aux kvknements qui avaient eu lieu k la 
suite d’une guerre antErieure entre 
Israel et l'Egypte. Le contraste existent 
entre ce qui se passait alors et au- 
jourd’hui fournit une Evaluation in- 
teressante du changement d ’attitude de 
Washington k l’i gard de 1'Etat d’Israel 
et des sea conquEtes militaires. 

Dans la demiEre partie d’oetobre 
1956, lea troupes israEllennes, britanni- 
ques et tranqaises conquirent la 
presque totality de la peninsule du 
Sinai. Le 2 novembre, les Nations Unies 
votErent une rEsolution mettant un 
terme aux hostiiites et imposant le 
retrait des forces britanniques, fran- 
gaises et israeliennes de tous les terri- 
toires conquis au cours de leur offensive 
en commun. 

La Grande-Bretagne et la France ob- 
tempErerent et retirErent toutes lews 
troupes. A la date du 22 janvier Israel 
s'Etait Egalement retirE de tout le terri- 
toire Egyptien a l’exception de la rEgion 
de Gaza et de l’eatuaire du golfe 
d’Akaba. 

L<e 2 fEvrier 1*0. N. XI. vota une autre 
rEsolution aux termea de laquelle cet 
organisme fournlrait des forces pour 


surveiller la mise en application de 
l'armiatice. Le 3 fEvrier le prEsident 
Eisenhower Ecrivnit au premier minis- 
tre israelien, David Ben-Gurion, lui 
rappelant la promesse faite lc 8 
novembre d’un retrait total au cas ou 
l'O. N. U. enverrait une force de police. 

Le 20 fEvrier le prEsident Eisenhower 
s’adressa au peuple America in a la 
tEIEvision pour ['informer qu’Israul no 
s’Etait pas encore plie k la rEsolution de 
l’O.N. U. et insistalt sur de nouvelles 
conditions avant de sc reLirer de la 
rEgion de Gaza et de l’estuaire du golfe 
d’Akaba. Dans ce di scours, le prEsident 
Eisenhower dEclarn : 

« Ccci soulEve une question dc prin- 
cipe fondamcntnle. Une nation qui nt- 
taque et occupe un territoire Etranger 
en dEpit de la desapprobation dcs Na- 
tions Unies, est-elle autorisEe a imposer 
des conditions quant au retrait de ses 
troupes ?... » 

La question etait done mise au point. 
Le prEsident Eisenhower demandait un 
retTait sans condition de la part d’lsraEl 
et une soumlssion complete aux termes 
de la rEsolution de l’O. N. U. Et il 
l’obtint. En date du 7 mars le dernier 
soldat israElien avait quittE la rEgion 
de Gaza et l’estuaire du golfe d’Akaba. 

A la fin de la guerre de 1973 les 
forces israEliennes Etalent k nouveau en 


possession de la plus grande partu* do 
la pEninsule du Sina'i et l'O. N. U. de- 
mandait do nouveau a Israel le ret rail 
dc ses forces. Mais celte fois-ci ce quo 
Washington recherche e'est tin retrait 
pnrtiel et par Eta pcs dcs troupes 
israeliennes du canal dc Suez. lVrsnnm* 
nc pc use plus sfirieuseinenl a un retrait 
isruElicn total et a un return- aux uit- 
ciemies frontieres. Israel est ferim , menl 
installs dans l'ustuoirc du golfe d'Akalui 
ct prabablcmcnt dc faqon pernumenle ; 
il controle la rEgion de Gozn ct ses 
villages ont surgi en maints ondroils du 
territoire occupe. 

MEme lc rctrnit liniitE prEvu dans le 
dernier Irnilc isrnelo -Egypt ion s'appu- 
yait sur des conditions. Les Klnls- 
Unis, un des participants du trnite, 
promit de • reagir pieincmcnt • mix 
besoins mill tai res et Economiques d’Is- 
rael. Mettant sa promesse a execution, 
Washington s'est mis k nEgocicr les be- 
soins militaircs d'lsraSl avec lc ministre 
israelien de la Defense, Shimon Peres. 

En 1957 Israel avait EtE contraint par 
Washington dc se retirer sans reserve 
de tous les territoires conquis. En 1975 
Washington le persuade dc sc retirer 
d'un mince ruban de territoire occupe 
en Echange contre dcs promesscs d'oidc 
militaire et cconomique substanliollc dc 
la part des Etats-Unis. De plus, il est 


genEi'ii lenient mlniis qu’Israel , 
pn-smit m possession permanent? i 
Irstuauv tin d’Akaba m 
n-Kion il«* Gaza. ae a 

Ainsi Israel a .i.iisulErablemeBt m. 
iu.r-sa position a Washington au£ 
df i nnnciv; rrmil.-cs et il es t Ji 
de v.m- i.iii* part ii> do ses conm£ 
lit 1 1 it a in-:; arcoplooK probablement V! 
»»«* pei inaiioiilfs. Ce nouvei accS 
ciuiMstf on une iKiuvellc poriodei 
trois am; li'm-ciipatiun pnr Israel del! 
plus |’i aiidi- partie du Sinai. It & 
visage un nimveau relruil israelien &U 
fin fie nr. trois a ns. Mais plus fena 1 
neeupei'a en termes «lo temps les to? 
loires iM»ntpiis, «-t plus cos territoini 
si'iont .siisroplildfs. on fin do 
de donu*im*r out 
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Mythologie de l’argent 


sos mains 

pl.T/IUUlt'lltf. 

l.Y quo l’avonir reserve u prasife 
supposant qu’iiiu- paix gnidudm- 
tinue a se subslituer it une aulrfigieni) 
e'est probableinenl un ir&iti finals, 
raefo-dgyptien mix tonnes duquel bri 
conservcra ia rEgion de Gaza et m 
part suffisante du Sinai lui pemdtal 
d ’avoir une frnnticre sillonnfic d’areta 
s’Etendant dc la MeditcrrancciCham- 
el-Chcikh sur la mor Rouge. 

En d’nutrcs termes, le prEsident 
Eisenhower a Eehoue au binflictfa 
succcsseurs du premier ministre Ben 
Gtirion. 


Der Nahe Osten — damals, heute und morgen 


Von Joseph C. Harsch 

Eine von einem mir bekannten Diplo- 
maten geauflerte Vermutung bewog 
mich, mir in Erinnerung zu rufen, was 
nach einem friiheren Krieg zwischen 
Israel und Agypten geschehen war. Der 
Vergleich zwischen damals und heute 
zeigt einen bemerkenswerten Wandel in 
der Elnatellung Washingtons zum Staate 
Israel und seinen milltarlschen Erobe- 
mngen. 

Ende Oktobcr 1956 tiberrannten 
israelische, britische und franzosische 
StreitkrSfte nahezu die gesamte Sinni- 
Halbinsel. Am 2. November wurde in 
den Vereinlen Nationen eine Resolution 
angenommen, die ein Ende der Feind- 
seligkeiten und den Abzug der briti- 
schen, frenzqsischen und israelischen 
Streitki’iifte aus alien in ihrer gemein- 
samen Offensive eroberten Geblcten 
forderle. 

GroBbritannlen und Frankreich ent- 
sprachen der Forderung und zogen alle 
ihre Truppen ab. Am 22. Januar hatte 
slch auch Israel aus alien besetzten 
agypUschen Gebieten zurUckgczogen, 
nur nicht aus dem Gazustrcifcn und aus 
der MUndung des Golfes von Akaba. 

Am 2. Februar wurdo in der UN eine 
weitevc Resolution angenommen, die 
eine UN-Truppe zur Dberwachung des 
Waffenstillstands vorsoh. Am 3. Fe- 
bruar schrieb Prasident Elsenhower an 


den israelischen Ministerprasidenten 
David Ben Gurion und erinnerte diesen 
an sein Versprechen vom 8. November, 
die Streitkrafte aus alien Gebieten ab- 
zuziehen, falls eine solche UN-Truppc 
geschaffen wiirde. 

Am 20. Februar bericlitetc Prasident 
Eisenhower den Amerikanern liber alle 
Fernsehsender des Landes, daB Israel 
der UN -Resolution noch nicht ent- 
sprochen habe und weitere Bedlngungen 
fur den RUckzug aus clem Gnzastreifcn 
und der Mflndung des Gulfcs von Akaba 
stelle. In jener Redo erkliirte Priisident 
Elsenliower: 

„Dies wirft eine grundlegendc Fragc 
auf. Sollte einem Land, das trotz 
MIBbilligung durch die UN fremdes 
Territorium erobert und besetzt halt, 
gestattet worden, Bedlngungen fur don 
Riickzug zu stellen?... 11 

Damit war dns eigentlichc Problem 
klar uinrlssen. Prhsident Eisenhower 
forderte den bedingungslosen Riickzug 
der Israelis und die genauc Einhaltung 
der UN-Resolution. Seiner Forderung 
wurde enlsprachen. Am 7. Mfirz hntle 
der lotztc Israel iBclie Soldat den Guza- 
slreifen und die Mlindung dcs Golfcs 
von Akaba vorlasson. 

Als der Krieg von 1973 zu Ende war, 
hatten die Israelischen Slreitkriifte 
wieder nahezu die gesamte Sinai- 
Halbinsel besetzt, und die UN forderte 


erneut den Abzug der Israelis. Dicsmnl 
jedoch geht es Washington nur um 
einen Teiiriickzug vom Suezkannl, der 
in Etappen erfolgon soli. Niemand donkt 
mehr ernsllich an einen viilliRen Riiek- 
zug der Israelis zii den altcn Grenzcn. 
Israel hut sich an der 
Golfes von Akaba fast untl 
lich fur die Dauer olabliert. 
Gazastreifen in Bcsitz, und seine Siccl- 
lungen entstehen vicletorls in den bo- 
setzten Gebieten. 

Selbsl dor in dem jiingslon israelisclt- 
hgyptischcn Abkomnicn vereiuharU* 
begrenzle Riick/.ug ist an Bcdiiigungcn 
gekniipft. Die Vereiniglen Stanton, 
einer der Vcrtragsparlncr, versprarhen, 
„ein offenes Ohr“ rlir die iniiitiirist'lien 
und wirtschnfllichen BccUirfnissc der 
Israelis zu hnbon. In Erfiillung dieses 
Versprechcns vcrhandclt Wnshingtun 
jetzt mit dem israelischen Vorlcidi- 
gungsminisler Shimon Peres iiher <lii* 
miliLiirischcn Bediirfnis.se Israels. 

Im Jnhrc 1957 v.wnng WashingUin die 
Israelis, sich aus alien von ilincn er- 
oborten Gebieten bedingungslos zin iick- 
zuzlelicn. 1975 (Ibcrredet Wa.shinglnn 
Israel zu einem Abzug huh einem 
schmnlen Strelfen hesct/.lon Gel tides. 
Als Gcgcnlcislung gewuhren die USA 
den Israelis bclriielilliclie Militnr- und 
Wirtschuftshilfe. Und os wird nls ge- 
geben angenommen, dug Israel Jctxl 


auf die Dauer ini Bcsitz der Mttndnqi 
dcs Golfcs von Akaba unci des Giu 
streifens ist. 

Israel hat also im Laufc der w 
gaiigenen Jahre sritu* Position : 
Washington erhehlicli geslarkt, u- 


< Une crise des produits de consom- 
mation ? Quelle crise?. avait rEpli- 
auE un ami quand ;e me plaignais 
de la hause du pnx des maUEres 
premier es. « Mais les abondantes res- 
Surees que nous fournit le monde 
matferiel sont absolument gratuites l » 
avait-il dEcIarE. 

.Gratuites!. dis-je en sursautant. 
Le clin d’oeil qu’il me fit m arrEta 
tTut net. Bien entendu, toutes ces 
mines souterraines d’or et d’argent, 
ces oefeans immenses, ces collines 
bolBEes et ces vallEes fertiles demeu- 
rent IE k la disposition des humains, 
radieuses et complEtes. 

Si nous contemplons ce tableau 
matEriel d’encore plus prEs avec la 
lentille de la Science ChrEticnne\ la 
remarquable dEclaration de Mary 
Baker Eddy, DEcouvreur et Fondateur 
de la Science ChrEtienne, est mise en 
lumlEre : « Toute croyance majtErielle 
BUggere l’existence de la rEalite spiri- 
tuelle ; et si les xnortels sont instruits 
dans les choses spirituelles, on verra 
que la croyance matErlelle, renversEe, 
constitue le type et reprEsente, dans 
toutes ses manifestations, des veritEs 
inestimables, Eternelles et k notre 
portEe mEme. * 1 

Qu’est-ce done que ce tableau dE- 
peignant des prix de revient dEbrides 
et une demande de capitaux toujours 
plus forte, tableau qui nous cache les 
vEritEs « inestimables, Eternelles et k 
notre portEe mEme » 1 

Evidemment l’argent n’est qu’une 
invention humaine dealinee h surmon- 


wr.iwii. ■ . • ,< mvenuan numaine oesunee u surniuu- 

* Mundung dcs ’ st R 1 l ; n,< J ll ’ l,u lt|,>,r . 1 hcne , l :^ 1 ter les obstacles formidablcs que crEe 

umI wahrsrlicin- lansclifn krohminRHi vifllcicmiurc [me ^ conQmie ^’Echange. Il est toute- 
licrt, es hat (leu Ikiucr hinziito-hnioii. _ Diis new a. f 0 i s mtEressant de decouvrir que notre 


que 

terme « monnsiic » provient du latin 
• monefn* du fait que les premieres 
plfecea de monuaie furent frappEes par 
les Remains dans le temple de Junon 


kommen liiufl darauf liinaus, dndls* 
den grobten Teil der Sinal-HnHffl 
not h tlrei Jahre hesel/.l hiill. Es rq 

;, i" K,1,u - /••ilobwlmilts & lca nuilltlIIls Uillia iC lcIut , lc MC UUHMI , 

weiti'i'i'ii Kiick/ug der Israelis ^ Mpneta. La racine de ce mot impli- 
AIut jo I nuiler Israel erobcrle que done unc croyance cn des divinitEs 
liei-et/.i hall, <io;;lu mehr Tcrrhonci accor ^ an ^ aux humains des blenfaits 

capricieux qu’elles pouvaient, comme 
bon leur semblnit, transformer en 


wil d \vu!ii':;rli«*iid irl) lei /.lull End«S 
die Ihu i<- r mi Me-; il/. der Israelis blefa 

Wie dir Uinj’.i- lituilc* stehen (vw^j maiEdictions! 

St'hriu* riu’ Sf'hnil mlsUrtle' ^iticsnM 2 ! Notre adorntion — « respect hors de 
Kr cros w , !; w nS a l W commo le clit lc d ^lionnaire 

Israel und Agyplen icommen, 


wild den t Jazaslreifei) boliDlten ^ 
einen j'.iniij'.ftnl f'mUrii Tull <kr 
Hnlhinsel, so dab seine Grcnzo T* 
Miltelnit'cr entlaiig finur I3crfi» OtM 
/.inn Slim in f 1 Sheikh am Rot® n w 
vrrliiuU. ’ «_i« Mnid 

Mil amleifu Wtirtim, waWrJ^^y 
Elsenhower iiirh oingusuUl 
in den Vurluindltingcn ntf 
priisideut lieu Giiriotis Nnri« l,1 l* rn 
iorcn/cogiiiiiicn. 


Joseph C. Harsch 


A chance suggestion from a diplomat friend 
sent me back to the record of what happened 
after an earlier war between Israel and Egypt. 
The contrast between then and now provide? , 
an Interesting measure of changing attitude In ’ 
Washington toward the Btate of Israel and Its 
military conquests. 

In late October of 1956 Israeli, British and 
French military forces overran almost the 
whole of the Sinai peninsula. On Nov. 2 the 
United Nations voted a resolution calling for 
an end to hostilities- and withdrawal of 
British, French, and Israeli forces from all 
territories taken in their joint offensive. : 1 

Britain and France compiled, and withdrew 
all of their forces. By Jan. 22 Impel tad aisd 
withdrawn from all occupied Egyptian terri- 
tory except for the Gaza Strip knd the mouth 
of theGulf of Aciabau. ( : * 

‘ On Feb. 2 the UN vpted anotber re^olution 
providing for a UN force to police . the 
' armistice. On Feb.. ? .President Eisenhower 
wrote to Ittaell. Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion reminding him of a promise of Noy', 8 


Mideast-- then, now, and tomorrow 


to withdraw completely in the event of the 
formation of such a UN force. 

. On Feb. Jio President Elsenhower went on 
national televlrion to report to .tlie American 
people that Israel had hot yet complied with 
the UN resolution and was Insisting on further 
conditions for withdrawal tram the Gaza Strip 
and from the mouth of the Gulf of A< 
that Speech President Eisenhower sail 


American military and econonilc 

■u Inlrnn fnr oranlcri thfit ** ® .i. waIT. 


is taken for granted that 
permanent possession of the mouu 


“This raises a basic question of principle. 
Should a. nation which attacks and occupies 
foreign territory in thefach of ^ United Nations 
disapproval be allowed to impose conditions 
onitswtthdrawai? 


The issue ,we 


peninsula and the UN was again calling for 
Israeli withdrawal. But this time the most that 
Washington has been seeking 1 b a partial And _ 

s,x;rss.«s!t 

SSES*”'— SS-- 
igSKeStli ESSSEGSSS. 


modeme des dieux (Mrs. Eddy definit 
notamment le mot « dieux » on tant 
Que « mythologie ; uno croyance que 
la vie. la substance et l'intelllgence 
»nt s la fois mentalcs qt matE- 
melles > 8 ) doit devenir l'ndorntion du 
wul vtrI Dicu. l’Esprit divin. Et un 
peu plus bas sur la memo page, 

, Ertdy ajoute : « Dieu est l’unique 
, Dieu, infinl et parfait, et ne BDurait 
' devenir /ini at imparlait, » Pourrait- 
J 03 [ ,ster quelquo chose do meilleur, 
“Plus mervellleux que Dieu, 1' Amour 
Jivin et parfait ? Ses bEnEdictions sont 
de blen spirituel abondant et 
ewes repondent individuellement aussl 
“ en qu'universellement aux besoins 
numams. 

Etant donnE que la loi de Dieu 
^gne supreme sur toute la crEation. 
fausses lols financiEres ne sauraient 
itroler ni nous ni les organismes 
uimes qui distribuent les biens de 
^semination nEcessaires du produc- 
JJ* r au consommateur. Tout comme 
S * ne saur ait devenir fini et im- 
«iait », de mEme Sa loi ne saurait 
re abrogEe par suggestion subtile ou 




d; Rregldent fflmo- 


hower wa^demahtihi^ hhcpjjdltiwial Sraeli: ttat promise Washington is stop,by-atep petaB continties IP; 

! full;! compliance .with 1 the ; ‘ J*” 8 ' to negotiate Israel’s mill-' another ww) te for on ultlrp^te W 

- tarv ndurla with unuujer wsri w im «« 


withdrawal-,' and 

terms cjf'tho UN^OUltion,' Aniihe gbt’itr,;By 

March 7 thelest-Idrfujli sbldiettadwithdtiawii ..si SntmonPeres. 
from - the Gaza StHp tadfrom the c^ Jf M ; 

Gulf of Aqaba; f - r - ' - ~ • ■ , ' ‘- 

■ At the end 
were again in possession 


dieux que l'on subvient A ses besoins 
humains maiB en s’Elevant au-delk de 
la croyance k la matErialitE. Il est rare 
que quelqu'un nous gllsse tout E coup 
une grosse piEce d’argent dans la 
main. Mais la mEme simplicity la 
mEme confiance enfantine dont avait 
fait preuve le petit gragon est sus- 
ceptible de revitaliser notre propre 
idEe de l'argent et — qu’il s'agisse de 
marchEs internationaux de biens de 
consommation ou d’un don k l'Eglise — 
d’Elever notre pensEe loin de la mytho- 
logie de l'argent jusqu’au vEritable 
sens de notre unitE avec Dieu. La 
vraie adoration de notre PEre cEleste 
nous rEvElera Sa nature en tant 
qu’ Amour, Celui qui nous donne tout 
bien Eternel. Et e'est Lui qui, douce- 
ment et tendrement, appelle chacun 
de Ses petits et leur dit ; « Venez, 
achetez et mangez, venez, achetez du 
vln et du lait, sans argent, sans rien 
payer. * 3 


1 Miscellaneous Writings, p. 60; : Science et 
Santi avec la Clef aes Ecriluret, p. 587; 
s Eiale 55:1. 


‘CftiHMfl Science prononcor krlallann 'aaiennca 

La traducUon ttangalsa du Ihtie d'Aluda da la Scianca 
Ctiratienna. * Scianca el Santa avec la Clal del 
EcrltuiM ■ de Mary Baker Eddy, exlsie avec le lenle an- 
giais en regard On pout l echeler dans lee Salles de Lec- 
ture de la Scianca CmaNenne, au la commander A 
Frances C. Carlson. Publisher's Agent. One Norway 
Street . Boston. Massachusetts. USA 0211 5 


Strip and enough of Sital to j0v8 » 


Rita , U? ur * au cours d'une promenade, 
demands k son petit frere 
contribuer it l’achat d’line pen^ule 
tow ^Slise avait grand besoin. 
ns hesiter il tira de sa poche : toute 
^U , .m 8emain e» et la lui donna. Au coin 
rue les deux petits rencohtrE* 
, u he dqme. qui les. connalssait et 
ae maniEre inattondue glissa dans 
main du petit gargdn una belle i 
S.” ar gent. Et tandis. qu'^le con- . 
rti S i a ^te, il ouyrit la' main, et. 
nipntant Etait trois fois Q€ 
t de donner pour TEglisb. ' 
pas en apaisant de fauje: 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 
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Die Mythologie des Geldes 
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„Versorgungskrise? Was fur eine 
Versorgungskiise?” enlgegnete mir ein 
Freund, als ieh uber die Verteuerung 
der Rohstoffe geklagt hatte. „Die 
Reichtiimer der materiellen Welt ko- 
sten gar nichts”, erklarte er. 

„Absolut gar nichts?” sagte ich er- 
staunt. Dann machte sein Blinzeln 
mich stutzig. Naturlich, unterirdische 
Gold- und Silberadern, die groBen 
•Meere, bewaldele Berghange und 
fruchlbare Taler ■ sind schon vorhan- 
den, strahlend und vollstandig, zum 
Nutzen der Menschheit! 

Betrachten Sle einmal dieses ma- 
terielle Bild noch eingehender durch 
die Linse der Christlichen Wissen- 
schaft*, und eine bemerkenswerte 
Feststellung Mary Baker Eddys, der 
Entdeckerin und GrQnderin der 
Christlichen Wissenschaft, wird dann 
ganz klar: „Jede mater ielle Annahme 
deutet auf die Existenz der geistigen 
Wirklichkeit hin, und wenn die Sterb- 
lichen uber geistige Dinge belehrt 
worden sind, wird sich zeigen, dafl die 
materielle Annahme in all ihren 
' Kundwerdungen, wenn umgekehrt, 
Urbild und Darstellung unsch^tzbarer, 
ewiger Wahrheiten ist, die unmittelbar 
gegenwiirtig sind." 1 
Was ist also dieses Bild von Kosten- 
explosion und stiindig steigenden 
Lohntorderungcn, das uns den Blick auf 
das versperrt, was lt unschatzbar, owifi" 
und ..unmitfeJbor gegenwartig” ist? 

Geld ist naturlich eine menschliclie 
Erfindung. Es war dazu beslimmt, die 
sich beim Tauschhandel ergebenden 
gewalligon Schvvierigkciten zu uber- 
winden. Abcr es ist intercssant fest- 



zustellen, dafl unser Wort „Munze“ 
sich vom lateinischen tI moneta“ her- 
leitet, denn die Romer pr&gten ihre 
ersten Mlinzen im Tempel der Gottin 
Juno Moneta. Unserem Wort liegt also 
der Glaube an Gbtter zugrunde, die 
dem Menschen trugerische Segnungen 
zuteil werden lassen — Segnungen, 
die sich, je nach ihrer Laune, in 
Fliiche verwandeln konnen. 

Unsere Anbetung — unserc „uber- 
triebene Bewunderung”, wie Webster 
das Wort definiert — darf nicht mehr 
dem Geld, dem neuzeitlichen Vertreter 
der Gotterwelt, gelten. (Ein Teil der 
Definition, die Mrs. Eddy ftir ..Getter" 
gibt, lautet: ..Mythologie; eine An- 
nahme, dafl Leben, Substanz und In- 
telligenz beides sind, mental und ma- 
teriell.* 43 ) Wir milssen den einen 
wahren Gott, den gottlichen Geist, an- 
beten. Weiter unten auf derselben 
Seite sagt Mrs. Eddy: „Gott ist cin 
einiger Gott, unendlich und vollkom- 
men, und kann nicht endlich und un- 
vollkommen werden.“ Kann etwas 
hevrlicher, besser sein als Gott, die 
gottliche und vollkommene Liebe? 
Seine Segnungen bestehen in einer 
ttberfiille des geistig Guten, und sie 
stillen sowohl die individuellen als 
auch die kollektiven Bedurfnisse der 
Menschen. . 

Die sogenannten Gesetze der Wirt- 
schaftswelt haben keine Herrschnft 
uber uns Oder die logitimen Markte, 
die die Verteilung der benotigten 
Waren nuf dem Weg vom Erzeugcr 
zum Verbraucher organisieren, vveil 
dns Gesetz Gottes uber die gesamte 
Schopfung erhaben ist. Golt „kann 
nicht endlich und unvollkommen wor- 
den“, und gemiusowenig kann Suin 
Gesel/. durch roffinierle Bttinflusruny 
odor uUysische Gownll umgi :h«it.*,i'n 
werden. 

Auf einem Spuziorgung bat oimnal 
ein Jslefnes Miiclchen seinen j lingered 
Brudcr, etwas ftir eine in ihrer 
Kirche dringend bcnotigle Uhr zu 
spenden. Ohne Zogcrn langto er in 
die Tasche und gab ihr sein gomes 
Taschcngeld ftir jene Wochc. Als die 
bciden KLcincn uni eine Ecke ginfien. 
begegneten sie einer Frau, die sie err 
kannto und dem kleinen Jungcn ganz 
unerwavtet eine grofle Silbormunze in 
die Hand drtickte. Naclidcm sic 
weitergegangen war, dffnete er die 
Hand und sah, daft die Mtinzo drcimal 
soviel wevt war wie das Geld, dns or 
nur Augenblicke zuvor der Kircho 
gesehenkt halt©. 

Unsere monschllchen Bedtirfnisse 
werden gestilit — nicht dadurcli, dnft 
wir fnlsclie Goiter besanfligen, son- 
dern dndurch, daft wir uns uber den 
Glnubcn an Mater iali tilt erheben. Es 
• pussier t nicht oft, daft uns jemand 
sogleicli grofte Silbermtinzen in die 
Hand drtickt. Aber dieselbe Unkom- 
pliziertheLt und dasselbe kindliclic 
Vertrauen, die der kleine Junge zum.; 
Ausdruck brachle, kdnnori uns helfen, 
unsere Auffassung vom Geld neu zu 
tiberdenlcen und r-^ ' ob es nun ym . 

1 ‘ intefnationalen ...WoreiaaLMtauapk. Oder,- . 
.: i. : Unseren : -t-Circh epbqlt^g . ‘gbht. *7 
1 luiseis DenkEn ^bBr^dip .^thplpgfq des i • . 
.; Geldes 'hfn'aus zunl ; Wahren! Begrift.r 
unserei-' Einheit mit Gott.zu erheben. • 
Wenn wir unseren himmlischen Vater ’ 

. wahrhaft . anbeten, offenbart sich uns 
. Seih'.Wesen als Liebe, - als der ewige 
. Spender .alles G-uten.' Und Er . ist es, ■ . 
der alien -seinen Kleinen -ziirtlich und 



'/i t’ahihscht^ Scfiriflrit.S. : 60}' * \Vivnisch<ifi 
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enri ' Cl benieHimg da« Lrtifaucfa i'dir Chr«. ' 
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Sohipsaal zur Helligan Sohrlfl" vftn BAkir Eddy^ril , i 
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BtUi«p;..vViismKiiili- fl6KBu.il vwwerr do or 'wi.7' 
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The awakening 

Too long I wondered how to be 
And so acquit my destiny. 

No friend had cautioned to be still 
And harvest the invisible. 

Then once when resting by a wood 
1 fancied the riddle understood: 

To live for all while still one's own : 
Heaven-born, true, the while home-grown. 

T. Morris Longstreth 


The Monitor’s religious article 


Money mythology 


Why read? 


‘..Ul 

'Napoleon on Board the Befferophon": Oil on canvas by William Orchardson (1832-1910) 


(-.oiiilusy Km I din (.iallory, London 


1 have heard it said, and I think it is true, 
that Piccadilly Circus at night would appear 
a fairyland to an Illiterate. Untouched by the 
mundane, banal and purely mercenary pro- 
clamations of the neon advertisements, he 
could scarcely help being enchanted by their 
coruscating splendor — the whirls and 
whorls, the fountains of fire, and the 
meteoric blaze of movement on every side. It 
is an effect that I have myself experienced in 
a small degree, when l have found myself in 
a foreign city, not understanding the lan- 
guage. It is astonishing how much more 
acceptable a neon sign is if you can't read it ! 

Thinking of this, I have sometimes won- 
dered whether not only Piccadilly Circus but 
all my world might not appear to me a trifle 
more acceptable, even a little closer to 
fairyland, if I were illiterate. For how much 
of print, whether ii hv journalism or liter- 
ature, tends to present that, world in dire 
aspects. 1 do not of course go so 1 far as 


get a better impression of it. Yet I have to 
confess that reading constitutes perhaps my 
main recreation, and gives me much plea- 
sure. How do I reconcile these attitudes? 
Well, the fact is that, if I may change the 
metaphor, I walk through the jungle of print 
with every care, picking my way as warily as 
a raiding party in enemy territory. The 
ancient and well-trodden ways are clearly 
mapped, and one has no difficulty there in 
choosing the patli ; but in unexplored regions 
I am cautious, I interrogate those scouts, the 
reviewers, I listen to the mellow blurbing of 
publishers in the jungle, and I avoid as far as 
possible those dark and dismal thickets that 
promise no more than an ambush for Ihe 
spirits. 

Undoubtedly this is likely to be called 
escapism, or ostrich-like behaviour, hut I 
Ihink it is plain common sense. Naturally 
there are distressing tracts of print that it 
may be one's duty as a citizen to plough 


England is not Just geography. Every- 
where It has the dimension of history. This 
history is not something of the paatonfy. ft is 
part of the living present, part of the space- 
time continuum that is England. 

My younger brother lives in the Thames 
valley not far from London. In the course of 
his work he was recently entertaining a 
Spanish trades union delegate. He recog- 
nized the man’s name as that of a Spanish 
lady who had come to England in the train of 
Katharine o/ Aragon, Henry VIH’s first 
queen, and who had married one of our. 
ancestors. My brother mentioned this to his 
visitor and showed him an heirloom with the 
lady’s coat-of-arms on it. The Spaniard 
extended his signet ring showing the same 
coat-of-arms. They embraced as long-lost 
cousins, the two families reunited after 
nearly four and a half centuries. 

I was visiting my brother thissummerand 
ashed him to give me something on which to 
do some writing. He brought me a portable 
mahogany brass-bound desk with the initials 


“We dimension gf history 


\ Sheridan's Sir Anthony Absolute who held through; but so far as the art of literature is 
\ that "a circulating library in :» town is an concerned, I hold it is of little value to a man 


your own individual concerns and the lively 
manners which you have described." 

The letter continues with other personal 
matters and then really takes off: 

"At eleven o'clock the night before last I 
heard the ‘Bcllerophon’ had come to an 
anchor In Torbay with the Corsican safe on 
board. 

"At eleven o'clock yesterday morning I 
took boat for Torbay and arrived astorn of 
the 'Bellerophon.' I wrote a note to Captain 
Maitland requesting permission to pay him a 
visit. He most politely without loss of time 
came on board our boat to express his 
sorrow at being unable to comply with the 
wishes expressed by Lord Charles and my- 
self, but assured us both his orders from 
the Admiralty were so positive not to let a 
single person be admitted to the ship (with 
the exception of Lord Keith and Admiral 
Duckworth) that they left him no latitude 
whatever. 

"We were, therefore, obliged to content 


unconcerned and unconscious that any per- 
son was observing him. He Is a very had 
likeness of ovary print and picture I have 
over seen of him. . . . His manners to the 
Officers and crew of the ship tiro extremely 
prepossessing. He asks the Officers to 
dinner with him, ns Captain Moltlnnd has 
done everything and given up every thing (or 
his accommodation. Ho reads a grant dcnl 
himself and insists on seeing all the Knglish 
newspapers — don'L mind the abuse but 
seemed much annoyed ot the Idea of being 
sent to St. Helona, as his greut wish Is to bo 
appointed some country establishment in 
some part of England, Some of his people 
quite outraged at the Idea of St. Helena, but 
on board an English seventy-four their rage 
was of less consequence than their good 
humour. 

"They are twenty-seven in number, two or 
three ladies who I believe were much the 
most violent of the whole! Besides these 
twenty-seven there are seventeen more on 



, evergreen tree* of diabolical knowledge!”; 

1 but 1 do think that the stream of print is loo 
often a cold douche to the spirits. The press 
| for the most part spreads alarm and despon- 
inny with truth assert Hint hohasnevo^j dency; the historians, in Gibbon's words, are 
more constant or n more Invdwjjjjjj concerned with "little more than ... the 
enemy lliun myHclf, though I crimes, follies, and misfortunes of inan- 

fec lings by (ho recoiled^ djj kind.” and today they are apt to look with a 

auspicious, if not cynical, eye on the idea of 
progress; while the novelists are inclined to 
bring as many skeletons out of cupboards as 
they can, in what seems an endeavor to 
..emulate Dickens's fat boy, and "la make 
your flesh creep." 

( for the poets, Wordsworth spoke of 
“mighty poets in their misery," and if they 
"Seem Jess mighty at present, they arc 
certainly Just as miserable. The humorists 
JJJJ been routed by the BatirlslB; the 
“fihhear led essayists are almost extinct, and 

Atmn tl>. Li. .. . .... ... .i __ 


boundless misfortunes ho baa , 
mankind, yet nt the momcnllwj^ 
feeling compassion the predotriwjjj 
moot nr my astonished mini W* ( 
trust sol forever. May days » 
Hupplness succeed Uic dlsaitri® 
so malignant n Comet. 

"Countess Bertrand WW W 
hearing Lord Charles 
Boat astern, sho recoil 
great civilities from L.- 
at Florence, which shu WJ™? 



unless it inspires him, or at the least revives 
or refreshes him. It is certainly true that the 
tragic, or the sad, can achieve this, if it 
exhibits the human character as transcen- 
ding circumstance; but the art that is merely 
depressing, even though it may intend to 
enlarge the sympathies, or increase knowl- 
edge, is to my mind exacting too high a price 
for its wares. That which Stevenson held to 
be "the particular crown” of the artist is for 
me an essential - he is "not to be true 
merely, but to be lovable; not simply to 
convince, but to enchant." 

Anthca feels much the same as I do in this 
matter ; but, unlike me, she reads a goad deal 
of fiction. I noticed as I was writing this that 
she was reading a novel by Angela Thirkell. 

“What,” I enquired, "do you find in it?" 

"I find,” Bhe said, "a world that Is full of 
problems, but essentially decent, and with 


at Florence which she -waried essayists are almost extinct, and F u»wn«, T 


of Iho Corsican Effigy y „ makln 8- ( 

l,y one ot hta 


Maitland 
profile 

taken by one oi n» w "T, rt , fln e& 
considered as the most correct 
so it appeared even lo us. 

'The manner and the monwj 


refuse of the past, are 

. D , even in the best-known 

startling and depressing finds. 

Thus I feel that if I couldn’t read, I might 
0pe this cold douche; that if. I saw the 
W only through my own eyes Instead of 


wore, uiereiore, ouugeu io cunwm twenty-seven there are seventeen more on "The manner ana iw my own c*« urn**™. ^ 

nIHals. ourselves with the same view of the Prisoner board a Frigate. Weaaw many of the twenty- il made it still more in teres frequently through other people b, I might 

£ toother L seven at the Wardroom Windows who looked great portion of the time W j \ 

d‘ft6rn , \PiMr hflri ^ ftjilrtm IVvfttt* at fit fora . 4ii*t lit*** _ m 1 i Kao* HfltUJW**®' ■ ■ 
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live in — bo It can't be called escapism as far 
asl'mconcerned." 

I laughed. -“And you feel It’s refreshing? 
“Yea — it’s so gratifying to come on a 
writer who sees the world exactly as. on? 

does oneself." • ? " 

Eric Forbes-Boyd 


"Commodities crisis? What commodities 
crisis?" a friend replied to my doleful view 
about the rise in the price of raw materials. 
"The rich resources of the material world 
are absolutely free!" he declared. 

"Free?" I said. Then the twinkle in his 
eye stopped me short. Of course, subterra- 
nean veins of gold and silver, the great seas, 
timbered hills, and fertile valleys exist 
radiant and complete for mankind’s use. 

Look on this material picture still further 
through the lens of Christian Science and a 
remarkable statement by Mary Baker Eddy, 
the Discoverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, comes into focus: "Every material 
belief hints the existence of spiritual reality; 
and if mortals are instructed in spiritual 
things, it will be seen that material belief, In 
ail its manifestations, reversed, will be found 
the type and representative of verities 
priceless, eternal, and just at hand.’’* 

What then is this picture of runaway cost 
and demand for more and more money that 
obscures the view of that which is "price- 
less, eternal, and just at hand"? 

Money, of course, is a Human invention 
designed to overcome the formidable ob- 
stacles of a barter economy. But it is 
interesting to discover that our word 
"money" is derived from the Latin word 
"moneta" since the Romans first coined 
money in the temple of Juno Moneta. So at 
the root of our word is the belief in gods who 
favor man with fickle blessings which, at 
their whim, become curses. 

We need to turn our worship - our 
“extravagant respect" ns Webster defines 
the wurd •- from money, Irom our Hllh- 
cenlury representative of gods ipart of Mrs. 
Eddy's definition of “gods" is: “Mythology; 
a belief that life, substance, and intelligence 
are both mental and materia!"**) and wor- 
ship the one true God, divine Spirit. Further 
along on the same page Mrs. Eddy says, 
"God is one God. infinite and perfect, and 
cannot become finite and imperfect." Can 
anything be more wonderful, more good than 
God, divine and perfect Love? His blessings 
ore in abundant, spiritual good and meet 
human needs individually as well as univer- 
sally. 

False financial laws cannot control us or 
the legitimate markets which organize the 
distribution of needed commodities from 
producer lo consumer, because the law of 
God is supreme over all creation. Just as God 
"cannot become finite and imperfect" so His 
law cannot be overruled through subtle 
suggestion or physical aggression. 

While on a walk one day, a little girl asked 
her younger brother to contribute toward a 
much-needed clock for their church. Without 
hesitation he dug into his pocket and gave 
her his entire week’s allowance. The two 
little ones turned a comer and were met by a 
woman who recognized them and unexpec t- 


that someone Immediately presses into our 
hand large silver coins. But the same 
simplicity and childlike trust that was shown 
by this little boy can revitalize our own 
concept of money and lift our thought — 
whether It be of international commodity 
markets or our contribution to the church — 
away from the mythology of money to the 
true sense of our unity with God. Our true 
worship of our heavenly Father reveals His 
nature as Love, as the eternal provider of all 
good. And He it is who tenderly, gently calls 
each of His little ones: "Come ye, buy, and 
eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without 
money and without price. ”t 


* Miscellaneous Writings, pp. 60-61; “‘Sci- 
ence and Health with Key to the Scriptures, 
p. 587; tlsalah55:l. 
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Uon — some in fine uniforms and some as if 
they had not changed their dress at all for 
the last two months. 1 


of ; out gredt-great-grohd/other on,, it in- y/iUi UieoUier pasSengerson board number- „ 

showing me hOti/tt opened be .' loss boats that ' had J taken, their stations . quite indifferent; and just like a set "of Ul- was on board our boat, 

a concealed drawer a copy of a letter .written ^ . **.-*■. m • 

by the original owner’s /other. .Suddenly I'd 
slipped Into, that fourth dimension of En- 
gland, living history. 

The letter is dated from S Id mouth, Devon* 

July 26, HUB,. some six weeks after Waterloo, 

It Is addressed bo the writer's sister and 
signed by h*r "most qf/ectionate Brother,' 

Peter" It begins; > •' 

"Ten thousand thanks' to you, dear darling 
Ulster, for. your moat delightful letter, 

. Though you Write well onfall subjects, you 
never can choose one so Interesting to me as 


~ - . - — 7 ■ ■ • % / " V I .gs wi sevnnwi,. — ay jtwb iuw « am VI III" Wdfi Uil UUtU U UW — - 

Mterno^theShip.Froihthatsituationwe all looking passengers who'bad touched at a glass were directed toward us. - . 
had' frey cpt^^during the course of an < strange port on their voyage to their destlna- "I wUl now release yoU W ^ 

hour and ahajf.of this extraordinary Man, He Him — an ms in tint* uni A wm * » , n— mn kt inteffmTO 

had ope attendant with him. _|n the outer 
qabln [were] many ;' ,and The} Was ap- 

pfrogched and treatedby them quite as an "j cannot express to you the effect this 

emperor . [Helsppea^i fromttix»to time at ; : morning expedition produced or the multi 

Si 6 ??!? ; tude of ldew that rushed into my mind 

the boats with an Obera Glass: hs if he wen kai»u i n . «... n_, 


. boyis hand. . Atf si»& w 

| his hand to see three times the amount he 
had given the church only moments before. 

Our human needs are met — not by 
placating false gods but by rising above the 
belief of materiality. It doesn’} often happen, 


A 

search 

that 

satisfies 


Tuilay perhaps move than at nay 
time in rciciti liiMnry Umy-h«:M 
concepts are being challenged. 
Beliefs about religion, about 
God, about health, about the 
very substance of things are 
changing. There is a searching 
anti rethinking going on. 

In a deeply satisfying way 
Science and Health with Key 
lo the Scriptures by Mary {taker 
Eddy provides a solid basis for 
rethinking basic assumptions. 
This bouk can help its readers 
understand God. 1 1 will help 
them look beneath the claims of 
material reality lo the perma- 
nent truth of spiritual creation. 
This spiritualization of thought 
brings healing and a Christian 
purpose to living. 

This book can help you too. You 
can have a copy of Science and 
Health by mailing in the coupon 
below. 


( Miss Frances. C., Carlson • . 

PubHshdr& .Afteptf : ; v\ V.y,; 

: 4-5' G Kis vsnO rTr I ace, Bill, floor, , t • 

; . : , . LpridpA .fc W IX;7JH- ^ j Hi- ; f/.# 

Please send ntu a . , paperback 
copy of Science and Health 
with Key tp the Scriptures. .(S) ■ 


NatCtf? 
Address- 
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au ; tude of .ideas that rushed into my mind. I 
s wim an Djpera GJasa^hfi ti he was beheld hint for the first and probably for the 

last tirpe In my life in thesltuation htost 


EpgUsltxnan’S mind, viz, 
eat, a Prisoner on board a 
" though I think I 


account of the mojV, „ • . ■ 
Spectacle ever afforded. ^ 
After farewells to M* , . _ 
signature the Writ etaddeo^t 
"Excuse, Dewest Enh Wa^ 
have ndt time to write U over ^ < 
first account." .. . : , 

• No doubt ills 

faults. His greal-great-grw'B 
: nil present-day Adders com 




The oak tree . , : 

See how that oak at the western edge of jhlngs 
combs stars from the tousled right—, 
there they peydi till t^^ouEh|^ : - 

..'I-.. '- /■.=^;-'OifdhW^Han": 


-Hi", 


■ DAILY BIBfE VfiftM 

. V d Lord, thou ert rrSy' God;,) ; v^M I •• 

exalt thhe 1 :fvy]!l .prrise thy •?. ;• , 

name; for thou hast dprie woo- ■ r I 
. qlerful thfhds: thy fcolfphe !s.of ; : ; ;; ■ •• . . I ; . 

ar ® ,al ; ^ n 8 ” / . ,V. 
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OPINION AND... 


‘I must not make flippant English jokes here’ 


llv Gerald Priest I and 


{Gerald Prlestland has been visiting 
New York again after an absence of some 
years. Here are some jottings from hts 
notebook;] 


Mid-Atlantic: ail aircraft, all airlines, all 
flights are much the same now; which is why 
airline advertising insists that each is unique. 
In spite of this, they all fly too high, too far, too 
fast. The top of one cloud looks just like 
another. 

In-flight movies seem much the same, too. 
One way to cheer them up is to watch, say, a 
Western and switch the sound to the Gilbert 
and Sullivan channel; or turn to Mozart while 
watching a gangster film. 

Alas, it is not true that Jet-flight is silent. 
Only it makes a different kind of noisiness to 
the old propeller-driven planes. In those days 
you knew there was no point in trying to make 
conversation; so you could close your eyes 
and enjoy being totally cut off from your 
fellow humans. In jets there is an illusion of 
audibility, and one is obliged to shout one's 
way through a tangle of misunderstandings 
and garbled small-talk. 

“Wembley!" says one passenger, pointing 


down at the landscape as we climb over the 
London suburbs. “Thought it was Thursday," 
says his wife, bewildered. 

Landing nt New York: all airports look 
much the same, as well. And they are 
becoming increasingly like most hospitals. 
Only the people in them give the clue which 
you are in. JFK, New York, is as hygienic as a 
maternity ward, and there is almost as much 
waiting. 


But it is not true that the immigration and 
customs men are tyrannical and rude. On the 
contrary, they are far more courteous and 
humane than (heir opposite numbers in 
London. ( And this turns out to be true of New 
York waiters and waitresses, later. ) 


The baggage from our flight is disgorged 
onto two revolving carousels. Whatever the 
law of averages says, one just knows (life 
being what it is) that all the bags for the 
people watching carousel A are going to be 
deposited on carousel B, and those for the B 
crowd vice versa. I remark upon this out loud. 
It is meant to be a joke. But solemn American 
- faces turn, stare sadly, and turn away again. - 
Write out a hundred times: "I must not make 


flippant English jokes here. ! must not make 
flippant English Jokes here. . . 

The drive into New York: an impress inn of 
cndlcs§ cemeteries. The Miuihnttnn skyline, 
when it appears, has been desecrated by 
power-mud titans. The (Tirysler Building is 
now a dwarf. You can hardly see the General 
Electric Building. Mid-town Sixth Avenue lias 
as much individuality us a row of pickle -jars. 
But some at least of the new generation of 
skyscrapers have the qualities which have 
escaped their poor relations in London: 
Enormous scale. A sense of internal propor- 
tion. Sheer confidence in the grand gesture. 
And — whnl is most important in a style 
which, like good tailoring, afreets simplicity 
— lots of money with which to buy the very 
best materials. A penny-pinched skyscraper is 
a misery to all around it. 

The first few hours about town: the same 
old armour-plated Checker cabs. New York 
bicyclists seem to have awarded themselves 
immunity from all red lights and one-way 
systems; presumably as a prize for being 
ecologically virtuous. There is a Scots bagpi- 
per on 5th Avenue, and three men in Cavalier 
costumes strolling up East 42nd Street. At the 
corner of Madison Avenue and 50th, a family 


nf giant chipmunks is distributins Mr u. 
pamphlets. 8 

Mow sensible are American coins 
the British, exactly the right weight 
But huw stupid are American currency bjft 
surely the only ones in the world that*! 
exactly the same size mu! colour, regard^ 
«»f value It is diffieiill enough In poor |W 
worse still if you are blind. Why does X 
York hide its subway stations? Isitahaati 
of them? And when is the New Yurt iw 
going to pension off its decrepit lnhcefibr 

tvonorunhv" All flu* iuhl-c itmi i,nn. . 7 * 
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typography? All the news that IstUlonfa 
But the print isn’t fit to rad. ft; 


n lay I a 

same low technical standards apply to 
ami TV. It isn’t just the content Ins# 
violence and advertising) but the daft - 
quality of the sound, the picture8,Ue$!& 
work and transmission. 

However, all journalism is a carlcalnaa 
effort to draw a picture by empbasliiq 
certain characteristics. As a result, ooetud 
arrived expecting to find New York a tai 
rupl. crime-ridden City of surly strikers. tfo 
so. Not so at all. Why, that's how NewYofan 
think of London. 

(ii'ruld Prtc.s'dfimi is roving corn- 
■s/mnrfcfil rim! anchor runn for the BBC. 


Melvin Maddocks 


The art of 
breaking bricks 


A 16-year-old San Francisco girl named Linda 
Salcedo entered not very long ago a beauty contest 
called the California Teen Pageant. As everybody who 
can whistle “A Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody” through 
sexist teeth should know, the socially redeeming part of 
beauty pageants Is the talent competition. 

These are strange and trying times we live in, and 
perhaps Linda was hoping to dramatize a little of this in 
the climax to her act, technically described as a dance. 
Suddenly, as quick as you cay sgy "Bert Parks," Linda 
swung her presumably attractive but certainly tough 
hand and split a brick with a karate chop. 

Shaken, perhaps threatened by this dymanic self- 
expression, the officials of the California Teen Pageant 
put their sensibilities on the line with Aristotle, Goethe, 
Henry James, and other heavy thinkers and asked 
themselves: “What Is art?" After due meditation the 
answer came to them: "Not splitting bricks with karate 
chops." 

Linda ’a father, a man evidently of some artistic 
temperament, himself, figuratively stamped his Bohe- 


mian sandals, shouted “Philistines!" and took himself 
— and the California Teen Pageant — to court . 

"What I do is artistic, like singing," Linda is quoted 
as saying, and the judge — who doubtless has heard 
some pretty awful singing in his day, and haven't we 
all? — agreed with her. 

Let us try to understand — monumental task! — how 
we arrived through history at this definition: art as 
brick-splitting. Imagine, if you will, not California Teen 
officials but a jury of famous aesthetes appraising 
Linda as she Does Her Thing. 

Plato, rubbing the brick dust out of his eyes, is heard 
to grumble: “Art Illustrates the unity of the beautiful, 
the good, and the true — as defined by me, the 
philosopher-king, the best and the brightest. Artists ore 
perfectly splendid to have around at a Dionysian 
festival. Or a Calfomia pageant. But they can’t be left to 
their own devices, as dearest Linda has just proven. 
Nobody is every going to hear me talk about 'self- 
expression* or cry: 'Art for art’s sake.' What are the 
ethical lessons? Where’s the old catharsis? That’s all I 
want to know, brick-buster.” 

Score one art-must-serve-the-communlty vote against 
Linda. 


Walter Pater takes out a very clean handkerchief, 
flicks an imaginary brick chip from his very cool 
English-don dome, and confesses primly: “I'm always 
advising other people to 'burn with a hard, gem-like 
flame.' But I can’t for the life of me see how, er, 
bisecting a brick corresponds to that ultimate ecstasy I 
call art. Sniff." 


Score one nrt-must-cxall-the-individual vote against 
Linda. 

But now wc time-travel again to our third judge — a 
sort of amalgam or Susan (“Against Interpretation”) 
Soniag and Marshall ("The Medium Is the Message") 
McLuhan. I/Ct us call this uHrn-inndernist SS-MM. 

Thoughtfully crumbling the half-pulverized brick. 
SS-MM says: “Well, I'm proud to say I have no 
preconceived notions about wlint art is. Nothing so 
obsolete, certainly, as standards. 'Let 'er rip!’ is iny 
motto. The artist must be free to improvise — to go with 
the first thing that crosses his or her mind. No, not the 
mind Bather the feelings. The impulses. The nerve- 
ends. Everything is art or nothing is art.” 

Score one free-floating vote for Linda. 

One ought not to build too weighty a generalization on 
broken bricks. Bui docs anybody really need to be 
reminded that no-definition art is only one aspect of no- 
deftnitton lives? 

The taste that recognizes only phenomena, accepting 
without differentiation Bach-and-lhc-Bcatles, is first 
cousin to the mind that hyphenates Mcsslah-and- 
Manson. 

The theory of absolute freedom which so captivates 
the modern imagination is exhilarating. But this 
contrariness that insists upon life as a game — onty 
with no rules, please! — can also lead to emptiness and 
terror. And then even a California Teen Pageant will do 
•to suggest that freedom itself needs definition; or else 
more than art will got absurdly reduced to a pile of 
broken bricks. 


What are Ford and Reagan going to fight about? 
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A James Bond problem 


‘Separate but equal’ in Britain? 


By Philip Venning 


|. • 
i ■ ; 


As snv reader of the James Bond spy Btorles 
k n oL a spy has to carry a means of self- 
Su'ctlon as an alternative to a possibly 
^SnpLsant experience at the hands of 
sSeRSH, the Soviet cloak-and-dagger appa- 

^wdl It seems possible as a result of the 
latest Senate disclosure of CIA secrets that 
X5* American spire may be depr^ed of this 
Sternative way out of their difficulties. 

So far as the public record discloses the CIA 
has In its possession 10.9 grams of 


still 


Bflritoxln and 8 milligrams of cobra venom 
toxin but the pressure is on to have this trove 
destroyed. Is It a biological warfare material? 

If so it must be destroyed by Dec. 26 under the 
United Nations Biological Weapons Con- 
vention. But if it exists for "peaceful uses" it 
can be kept for such uses. 

The Senate committee investigating the CIA 
has drawn something of a red herring across 
the poison trail by taking about the "many 
thousands” of persons who could in theory be 
rendered "inoperative" by these poisons. But 
according to our information they were never 
intended for general public use, but only for 
spies who might get themselves into tight 
places In unfriendly hands, or for such 
intermediate purposes as silencing noisy 
watchdogs around a place said Bpies might 
want to burgle. 

There is doubt about whether the number of 
occasions for using such methods in the visible 
future is likely to be high enough to justify 
keeping this stuff lying around where it just 
might get into irresponsible hands. Gary 
Powers, the U-2 pilot who came home, had 
carried the conventional capsule of such 
material but when put to the test — chose to 
keep talking. The men of Moscow were so 
grateful for the information he gave them that 
they let him go home without visible harm. 
Nothing on the known record indicates tliat 
American spies 'share the attitude -toward 
human life of Japanese kamikaze (suicide) 
pilots. 

But still, a case can be made that if the 
United States is going to remain in the spy 
business (which almost everyone in respon- 
sible places thinks it should) then the CIA 
should retain the ability to provide Its spies 
with the conventional means of avoiding 
unpleasant alternatives. By which I mean that 


I am not shocked by the disclosure that the 
CIA has been keeping some prisons in a back 
cubbyhole for ralny-day purposes. 

But I do find it disturbing that this could 
happen in defiance of explicit orders by the 
director of CIA — which is alleged in this 
matter to be the case. 

The real issue here is not whether real-life 
American spies are to be allowed to behave 
like Ian Fleming's Bpies in his James Bond 
thrillers, but whether persons on the payroll 
of the CIA can take policy in Iheir own hands 
and make decisions with possibly serious 
consequences without the knowledge of their 
superior officers. 

Probably most spy services of world powers 
have had cases similar to this where someone 
has thought it right and proper to defy higher 
orders. But most spy services have learned 
from their mistakes that in the long run it's a 
sound rule to have total discipline in such 
matters, not only within the service, but up to 
the top political leadership of the country. 

Since World War II there have been two 
classic cases of political figures being gravely 
embarrassed by the actions of their spies. 
British Prime Minister Anthony Eden was 
entertaining Soviet leaders Khrushchev and 
Bulganin when a Commander Crabbe, a 
British naval reserve officer, disappeared 
under the hull of a Soviet cruiser in a British 
harbor. I am told that since that event there 


London 

All those “Why Britain is no longer great” 
articles which have been filling the world's 
newspapers recently could well have given the 
country another push downhill. Not because 
they offer searing perception or damning 
criticism, but because they generally fail to 
come anywhere near either. 

BritonB put down their newspapers on the 
breakfast table with a sigh of relief and a wry 
smile. Once again, they think, the foreigners 
have been taken in by the country’s tourist 
image of cricket and Cockney cab drivers. 
Once again the foreigners have been dis- 
tracted by such visible, but nowadays largely 
irrelevant, explanations as the English private 
education system. 



has never been another case of any British spy — - — . , - - - . - nf , - {n u. ___ .ini on can ciimo a muuw w v™™™ ■ 

oneration without the specific approval of the system. A large number of top J toward careers with prospects and rising real 

held by people who were educated in a small fhp\nainritv who leave 


Many of the manners and customs that 
distinguish the upper middle class (how you 
hold your knife, what you call the lavatory) 
are still encouraged by the private school 


The grammar schools prepared bright chil- 
dren of all social classes for academic 
success, university, and a place in the new 
meritocracy. Prime Minister Harold Wilson, 
Opposition Leader Margaret Thatcher, and 
former Prime Minister Edward Heath all rose 
from humble social origins through grammar 
schools. The secondary moderns offered a 
more practical curriculum on the assumption 
that their pupils would leave school as fast as 
they could. 

Quite apart from the unfairness of the crude 
tests used, the system's greatest fault was 
that It branded the majority of the country’s 
schoolchildren as Irredeemable failures from 
the start. Like so many "separate but equal" 
Ideas, the weaker partner soon lost out on 
money, prestige, and public interest. The 
division did more than mirror existing social 
differences. It magnified and cemented them. 

Over the last 10 years Labour governments 
have been gradually replacing it with a single 
system of comprehensive schools. For a 
variety of reasons, including the incompetent 
way some schools were reorganized as well as 
a harder-headed view of what education could 
achieve In a single generation, the new schools 
have not created a social or educational 
revolution. 

Instead they have turned the spotlight on 
the minimum school-leaving age, 16, where 
the division reappears. The minority who stay 
on can climb a ladder of continued education 


Prime Minister, in advance. 

The Gary Powers spy flight over the Soviet 
Union just as President Eisenhower was 
getting ready to attend a summit conference 
in Paris was the second case. It ruined the 
conference. It also ended the President s 
attempt to launch detente as the crowning 
achievement of his presidency in foreign 
affairs. 

The lesson from the above stories is that 
careless spying can get governments into a lot 
of trouble. There must be total accountability 
and total discipline. Subordinates must never 
take policymaking into their own hands. 

. When the hearings on Capitol Hill are all 
and the leaders of government and 


over 


Congress get down to the serious business of 
rebuilding the CIA they should give highest 
priority to such measures as will protect 
against indiscipline. 


by people 

number of private schools like Eton and 
Winchester. But this is largely a reflection of 
the Bystem as it was 30 or 40 years ago when 
they were first recruited. 

Though the private schools are fuller than 
ever, the days when they produced the 
nation's elite ore rapidly disappearing. Educa- 
tion certainly does play an important pari in 
dividing the country but in a far more 
dangerous, pervasive, and controversial way: 
by classifying children as either "academic" 
or “nonacademic." 

The division was quite consciously created 
when universal education made its late arrival 
in England at the turn of the century. It 
resulted in a divided system of public educa- 
tion: grammar schools for the minority who. 
passed an intelligence test at 11, and "secon- 
dary modern" schools for the rest. 


incomes. By contrast the majority who leave 
for low-level jobs get little or no training and 
have few chances of promotion. Increased 
national wage rates gained by aggressive 
trade-union bargaining is the main way they 
can improve their living standard. 

Few countries writeoff their young workers 
the way Britain still docs. Belatedly the 


in 


government is coming round to the idea that 
they should be a priority group for education 
spending. But times are hard, education 
budgets are being cut, and teen-age unem- 
ployment is at a postwar peak. A tittle 
informed criticism from foreign observers at 
this point might push the government into a 
little action. 


Mr. Venning la a staff writer on The 
Times Educational Supplement, London. 


Charles W. Yost 


Armaments; How many are too many? 


Portsmouth, N.H. 

If President Ford and Ronald Reagan are to 
have their first, head-on collirion here in the 
first of the presidential primaries, then the 
question must airiae: What are the? 1 going to 
rightabout? 

As reporters follow the President on his 
barnstorming forays Into and through New 
Hampshire, they hear Mr. Ford say over and 
over again that he is for free enterprise. So is 
Mr. Reagan, as ho made abundantly clear to 
his audience in Manchester the night before, 
tike President made his campaigning swing 
from west to east, from Keene to Ports- 
mouth. Being for "free, enterprise" Is the 
shorthand politicians use to underscore their 
, conservative credentials. 

The President wants a strong defense In 
order to achieve and hold peace. So does Mr. 
Reagan. 

The President . wants to. reduce federal 
Involvement In local affairs. So does Mr; 
Reagan, . 

ThePrerident talks Of reducing federal 
spending — and of using the taxpayers’ money 


Reagan's oft-expressed positions, ever since 
he first ran for Governor of California a 
decade ago. 

Mr. Reagan will say; of course, that his 
record ritows he is more pf an 4 ‘authentic" 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 


and the prospect of selling more and more 
grain to the Soviets. Most farmers, as they 
always have been, feel they have a special 
stake in peace (keeping the boys at home 
where.tiiey are heeml to work the farms). 


conservative - and that he will do a bettor; job ‘ And they take the position that If detente can 
of putting ‘ right-wing principles into govern- further peace — they are all for it. 


meat operation than KasPrerident Ford. 

He also will argue that the President's 
movement toward detente with the Soviets 
has helped Brezhnev and brought precious 
little in return to the United States. 

This will provide an issue. But a battle? 
Hardly. 

Mr. Reagan i? talking in relative terms 
about U.S.-Soviet relations. He would not 
withdraw the “United States from the world. 
He Is not -'pushing for Isolation. . 1 . . 

And should Mr .' Reagan seek to evoke those 


And conservatives generally — recent inter- 
viewing shows — are really not that exercised 
over the U.S. getting closer io the Soviet 
Union, if the U.S. can get something In return. 

1 AFL-dIO president George Meany still 
harbors his deep anxieties over communism 
and the Soviet leaders. But polling among the 
blue-collar rank-and*file shows that M)r. 
Meany’s views do not speak for, the work- 
ingman today. 


This kind of thinking is 
conservatives as well as liberals, 
as well as Democrats. . . .*■ • 

“Detente” and the President’s 
detente doubtless will be the issue 
will use to try to distinguish himself- 
eyes of the voters — from Mr. Ford. 

But if he thinks this Is an Issue 
bring fire to the eyes of conseryriJVJ® 
state — or anywhere — then he Is 

The big issue In this and future 
will be whether a challenger to the. 

(be it Mr. Reagan or any of the 
presidential hopefuls) can conv^r^^ gj 
that he could do a better Job than Ml yr F 
dealing with the economy. ;. i • ^ vH 
Thus, Mr. Reagan, If he enters, the 


bid fears that once split the party in the: Joe have one major thought on their minds these 
McCarthy era, he would find that the Issue has days:- the state of the economy. They want the 


little “magic" today amon g a new generation 
of conservatives in this state and ip; this 
country. _ ■ . T-.-’ 

For example, the farmer who calls himself 


more efficiently. ThfB bps. been ‘one of Mr. - conservative joday ls delighted wfth detente 


The fact of the matter Is - polling also .. „„ 

? e u ;?’i ^ here, will find that bis task,.# fak 

unseat the President, wlU be to 

_ , , , - . conservative voters here that b$ 

Ttoy want more conservative principles to the ecoho^ 
jobs. And they want, inflation slowed. Beyond “ 

.that, thdy want the price of fuel, particularly 
gasoline, to stpp rising. And they want some 
. jsolutionto the energy crisis.. 


Phillip Gibbs, the famous World War I 
correspondent, tolls the story of a British unit 
on the western front whoso German adver- 
saries one day raised out of their trench a sign 
reading: “The British are fools.” The British 
of course peppered it with machine-gun fire. 

It was, however, replaced by a second sign 
reading; “The Germans are foolB.” This 
caused some bewilderment on the British ride. 
It was followed by a third sign: “We’re all 
tools. Let’s go home.” 

Of course no one went home. Several million 
young men died needlessly; World War II 
followed; and the world has not yet, 6Q years 
•oter , recovered its equilibrium. 

Historians looking back on our times 60 


has not the whole process, like the perfor- 
mance of the “Sorcerer's Apprentice,” gotten 
completely out of hand? 

William Epstein, for more than 20 years 
director of the Untied Nations disarmament 
division , recently argued that 10 percent of the 
present fleet of nuclear submarines of each 
ride would serve as a more than ample 


vulnerable and credible deterrent on both 
sides. 

Recently the United States Secretary of 
Defense has been arguing that a deterrent in 
order to be “credible" has to Include options 
falling short of total destruction, that Is, 
“surgical strikes” or “signals" against 11m 
tied targets. 


deterrent, doing away altogether with any 

need for land-based missiles .or 

bombers. He asserts tlXSlves ‘‘realists.” They may belief 


"balance" is about to become enormously 
complicated by the proliferation of nuclear 
energy and hence of the potential for nuclear 
weapons, Soon not only governments, hut 
political extremists and Mafia-type black- 
mailers may have access to crude but im-. 

. „ mensely destructive nuclear devices. Ip retro- • 
Um ‘ spect, it may turn out that the iyell-intentiotied 

/ ■ , United States “stems fojr peace" ini 

Uk In “ -T MltWe mflnf fp/t Anil' 




marines would provide the Untied States with 
640 warheads, since each submarine carries 16 
missiles and each missile, is armed with 10 
warheads. ■ „ ... 

What is needed; for deterrence ^ | suffi- 
ciency 


i_whicb w$s 4**®. nat/dh’s nxwt 

teilttfe a- ft is til the vital 


years hence may well regard the extravagant < - - . . v fniW4 ^ 

competition in arms, particularly strategic . 640 nuclear warheads targeted 

arms between the United States and the Soviet for that purpose 
Union, as equally senseless: ' The balance p ^ intended (O' 

What else could a sober historian think of the arms on both . . . > war w hich 

longest, and in their own view most, prepared to HghL ^ ^ 
advanced, societies of this era expending over "!• drinis 
a quarter century a large share of th^ ^tirfy co^tjngdrirns 

[osources on arms which; if ever used, .would ourselves 

tncinerate in. a matter of ; hours far,inore > ^ ^ 

People than were killed in World Wars I and A JS* ® 

together, and would quite possibly destroy 
civilization? • • •• •' •. 


target Is “limited” or a strike “surgical," but interest of ajl governments and peoples, nu»t 
when a thermonuclear bomb explodes In 0 f all the superpowers, to reiitforqe the 
Russian territory the Soviets are not likely to political and psychological firebreak 
asree. Their doctrine is and has always been against any use of nuclear weaponS. to make 
at is needed; for deterrence P tw a nuclear war is a nuclear War as sOoh as thol^ uae .seeni to. - all men atrocious and 

to deter any major;^^^d not - '^bar weapons aroused, . .*•*.*£ 

i#,loBr “"rheads targeted on cities suffice to tfaethau Uori^that jhf> sptoputiwde pf thepeweapqng ** 




it uoui ne turn p 

conservative litany jte they-Jte^f i i; 

• - ' • ;' ;i + 


asserted' 
aggression. 3 



